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Autumn Apparel Is Worthy 
of Early Buying 




































E, URGE the necessity of buying autumn and winter apparel now. The prices of raw material have soared 

beyond the wildest surmises, and labor is higher paid than ever; in fact, there is no such thing as cheap 

labor. This is, perhaps, responsible for the fact that high-grade manufacturers are finding it possible to quote 

prices, for a time at least, not entirely out of keeping with their old standards. Keen foresight resulted in an 

early buying, for us, of just this type of goods. Thus we are able to offer you a complete line of ultra-correct 
apparel at prices impossible later on. You are wise if you anticipate your needs and buy now. 


Women’s Suits 


Nutria fur and such velvety soft fabrics as peach bloom, 
tinseltone, velour and silvertone conspire together to make the 
lovely Suits of autumn. Frequently they call to their assistance 
small armies of buttons and rich embroideries of thread and 
of chenille. The colors most often chosen are faison, carabeau, 
Madeira, dragon fly and Alsace. However, no conspiracy can 
put to route such reliable standbys as the tailormades of trico- 
tines and leather mixtures. They are with us, showing many in- 
teresting features, such as cord tuck trimming, which have their 
endings in embroidered crow’s feet, set-on pockets and choker 
collared vests. Prices, $59.75 and upward. 


Women’s Frocks 


If it isn’t bugle beads, it’s those of the nail-head variety, 
and if perchance ’tis neither, then it is sure to be fringe and em- 
broideries, which trim the frocks for fall—-be they of luminous 
kitten’s-ear crepe, drape de l’amour, sheer Georgette, rich 
heavy tricolette or substantial tricotine and soft duvetynes— 
one or the other of these trimmings is in evidence, and some- 
times a combination forces a complete surrender. Naturally, 
the gown itself is very simple of line, and if it is decidedly cor- 
rect, the sleeves are muscle-fitting and the waist elongated. 


Prices, $75 to $250. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


(Grand Leader) 
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Instead of a Ten-Cent Fare 


By William Marion Reedy 


IIAVE received many inquiries concerning 

this service-at-cost plan of street car serv- 

ice, which latterly I have advocated as a 
remedy for the disease or diseases epidemic in 
the companies in every one of our cities, result- 
ing in strikes, alternate fare raises and wage in- 
creases, and many bankruptcies. At bottom 
the Plumb plan for the country’s entire rail- 
way system is a service-at-cost plan, but the 
immediate interest is in transportation in the 
cities. 

The service-at-cost plan is finding favor, 
both with the public and with the railways. It 
was adopted in Cleveland ten years ago and is 
known there as the “Tayler plan,” as it was 
suggested by United States Judge Robert W. 
Tayler, who possibly got his ideas from asso- 
ciation with Tom L. Johnson. Last fall it was 
adopted in Cincinnati and last summer it was 
adopted on the Boston Elevated Railway, and 
this summer it has been adopted on the Bay 
State Street Railway. It is to be voted upon 
by the people in Denver this fall, and, if I am 
not mistaken, has been adopted, with some 
modifications, in Montreal, Toronto, Dallas, 
Texas, Chicago, the subway system of New 
York, and possibly Des Moines, Lowa. 

Perhaps in no two cities is the plan exactly 
alike. The fundamentals of the plan are that 
the car riders shall pay the actual cost of op- 
erating and maintaining the street railway 
system; that this cost shall be paid in fares 
which change as the cost of operation changes, 
and that the street railway company is limited, 
in what it can earn, to the actual cost of opera- 
tion. This cost of operation on the Boston 
Ilevated, in Cleveland and in Cincinnati, in- 
cludes a return to the investor upon the fair 
valuation of the property. But the plan 
adopted by the state legislature of Massa- 
chusetts for the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company does not insure any return 
whatever upon the investment. 

One of the best worked out plans is one in 
use on the Cincinnati Traction Company. In 
that plan, from the gross revenue deductions 
are allowed in the following order: (1) op- 
erating expenses; (2) maintenance; (3) 
equipment notes; (4) depreciation charges; 
(5) taxes; (6) replacement charges; (7) 
rentals on the lease of the Cincinnati Street 
Railway and the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
Street Railway; (8) interest charges and sink- 
ing fund; (9) return on old capital fixed defi- 
nitely at $416,000 per annum, and return on 
new capital; (10) franchise tax; (11) work- 
ing capital. 

If, after all these deductions, there should 
be left a further sum, it is called “surplus 
profit,” divided into the reserve fund and com- 
pany’s bonus. ‘The reserve fund is normally 
$400,000. If the reserve fund falls to $250,- 
G00 the rate of the fare is increased ; if the re- 
serve fund reaches $650,000, the fares are au- 
tomatically lowered. The division of the fur- 
ther surplus is dependent upon the rate of 
fare. Tor instance, if the rate of fare is six 
cents, the surplus is divided—80 per cent to 





reserve fund and 20 per cent to company 
bonus. If the rate of fare is five cents or less, 
the surplus is divided—55 per cent to reserve 
fund, and 45 per cent to company bonus, 

The service-at-cost plan provides that the 
city, and not the company, shall exercise con- 
trol over the service and determine upon the 
extensions and additions to be made. There 
is usually appointed by the city one man who, 
in Cincinnati, bears the title of “Director of 
Street Railways,” who really controls the op- 
eration of the company, which is thus taken to 
a large extent away from the board of direc- 
tors of the company. This system provides 
for an automatic decrease or increase in fares 
according to the cost of providing service. It 
establishes a fair value of the property and 
allows the company to earn, in most of the 
cities, a fair return only on that value so es- 
tablished, regardless of the amount of securi- 
ties that may be outstanding. If the public 
official known as the Director of Street Rail- 
ways be well chosen, as certainly has been the 
case in Cleveland and Cincinnati, the street 
railway system is given non-political expert 
management. By the allowance of bonuses 
to the company, efficiency in operation is en- 
couraged and the criticism of inefficiency and 
lack of incentive, often found “with municipal 
operation, is met. 

A depreciation fund is guaranteed under 
this plan, which is a highly important fund. 
Usually this plan provides for the purchase of 
the property by the city at a fair valuation at 
any time the city may prefer municipal owner- 
ship to municipal supervision only. 

There are any number of details which have 
to be decided, particularly when it comes to the 
valuation of the property, the size of the de- 
preciation and renewal fund, the exact rate of 
return, the exact placing of the control, and 
the constitution of the board of control, the 
length of periods between fare adjustments 
(in Cincinnati this is every three months), and 
the method of paying for the property in the 
event the city decides to purchase it. 

The Boston situation in street railway trans- 
portation is particularly interesting because 
the citizens are apparently ready for another 
step, that of reducing the fare, which, under 
the service-at-cost plan, has now gone up to 
ten cents, and putting it again at five cents, and 
making up out of the general taxation the def- 
icit which, on the Boston Elevated alone, under 
an eight-cent fare was over four million dol- 
lars a year. 

With care fares in St. Louis likely to go to 
ten cents it would seem that citizens with the 
community’s interest at heart should study the 
service-at-cost plan and try to apply it when 
the United Railways corporation comes out 
of the receiver’s hands, remembering always 
that the whole matter turns on the question of 
valuation and, of course, upon capitalization. 
The company is to be entitled to a fair return 
only on a fair valuation. Most of the present 
trouble comes of companies trying to earn 

dividends upon watered securities, 

New York, August 25. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Lead .Trumps! 


SAW 2 inan Saturday night who had just 
| come from seeing the President in Wash- 

ington. The President had told him a new 
limerick which I cannot now remember. If 
Mr, Wilson had put his League into a limerick 
it would probably be faring better at the hands 
of the Senate. But the President is going 
to the people with his League. He may not 
go on tour; he may only issue a statement. 
The action of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in voting an amendment to the treaty 
clause about Shantung, returning that terri- 
tory to China, has made this necessary. A 
nine-to-eight vote in the committee does not 
mean that the Senate as a whole will approve 
the amendment. One Republican in the com- 
mittee voted with the Democrats against the 
change. There are other Republicans who 
think and feel about the League as Senator 
McCumber, of the committee, does. The ac- 
tion of the committee is a square challenge 
to the administration. It strikes at the most 
evident weakness of the treaty. If the Sen- 
ate should change nothing more than this the 
treaty will have to go back to the other signa- 
tories for their concurrence or dissent. If 
the signatories meet to consider Shantung, 
the chances are that they will open up other 
matters and once that begins there is no tell- 
ing whether there will ever be another agree- 
ment so comprehensive as the one now under 
consideration. We must not forget that the 
only one of the great powers that has ap- 
proved the treaty is Great Britain. We are 
not the only nation that finds the treaty un- 
satisfactory in some or many respects. There 
are things that France and Italy and Japan 
would like to change in their interest, and once 
the whole document is resubmitted to the con- 
ference every other nation will hold out for 
some such revision as is being advocated by 
this country. Great Britain, of course, ap- 
proved the treaty hot off the bat, for the very 
good reason that she got nearly everything 
she went after and she certainly would not 
fare so well in negotiations after the other 
nations have woke up and seen all that she is 
getting away with. The amendment as to 
Shantung means, therefore, that if it goes 
through the Senate there may be no peace 
at all. 

The President. must get busy and the thing 
he must get busy at is the matter of getting 
the people back of him for the League if he 
can. He said the other day that there were 
some things the people ought to know. It 
is time to tell the people those things. For 
the people are restless over the delay in get- 
ting the treaty out of the way of important 
domestic affairs. The popular tide is running 
against the President. If he thinks he can 
turn it he had better act quickly. No one 
in the Senate can do anything for him. No 
one in the Senate knows any more about the 
subject than Secretary Lansing knew about 
what was going on at Paris. And Secretary 
Lansing’s guesses about what Japan would 
have done if she had not been given Shantung 
provides the opposition with its best card so 
far against the President. 

It is now the President’s play. Here is 
the place for his big trump. What is it? I 
do not think it will be a renunciation by 
Japan. Look at the map! Shantung was 
never taken to be relinquished. 

One of the best Democratic politicians in 
this country told me on Sunday that the op- 
ponents of the President have enough votes 
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to defeat the treaty if he does not agree to 
accept interpretations, reservations or amend- 
ments. The Pittman interpretations would 
seem to indicate as much. ‘The Shantung 
vote on Saturday is a move to feel out the 
President. Writing about this subject one 
has few facts and must rely to some extent 
upon what gamblers call “hunches.” My 
“hunch” is that the President will compromise 
with the Senate as he did with Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George and Orlando at Paris. He told 
the Foreign Relations Committee that he 
would not die in the last ditch in fighting 
against interpretations of the treaty, on the 
side. So subtle a person as Woodrow Wilson 
would have no trouble at all in synonymizing 
“interpretation” with “reservation,” though 
even he could not do that with textual emen- 
dations in the body of the covenant and the 
treaty. 

It seems to me that the opposition would 
be glad to stop at interpretations, for the 
people seem to be in favor of a league of 
some kind to prevent war and will not favor 
anything that may defeat the treaty or send 
it back for a reconsideration that will neces- 
sarily delay the wrapping up and putting 
away of the whole question. The public 
wants the matter settled. It wants the Senate 
and the President also to shoot or drop the 
gun. If Mr. Wilson has anything up his 
sleeve he should lead it. If it is good the 
response of the people will tell the Senate 
to ratify. The Senate should not waste any 
time. It should deliver its goods and put the 
responsibility up to the President. It should 
make its amendments as quickly as possible 
and let the country have them. Then will 
come the question of transforming “amend- 
ments” into “reservations” or “interpreta- 
tions” and there is where the compromise will 
be arrived at, both sides claiming a victory 
in the next presidential campaign. Interpre- 
tations or reservations will be accepted by the 
other Powers and later when the League gets 
going those matters will be threshed out. This 
will probably be the upshot of it all. I judge 
so because I don’t think the President will 
hold out against the Senate for the same rea- 
son that he did not gather up his doll-rags 
and go home when he did not get all of his 
fourteen points at Paris. Besides the Senate 
can not possibly be certain that the people 
will indorse its action, if that action should 
hamstring the peace and the League. Com- 
promise is the logic of the situation. It is 
only a question of words. And most of the 
parties to the controversy are opportunists. 


2. 
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Big Strike Postponed 


THE MEN of the railroad shop crafts are 
to get an advance in pay of four cents an 
hour. They asked for a twenty-five per cent 
increase. The President asked them not to 
proceed with their referendum for a strike 
in preference to waiting on congressional ac- 
tion, but the vote has been taken, though not 
announced. It is said to be heavily in favor 
of a strike. The President explains that their 
full demand cannot be met without raising 
the cost of living for everybody. It is my 
impression that Washington is getting ready 
to have it out with the railroad workers if 
the present, grant is not accepted. It is real- 
ized that a big strike will have to be met 
sooner or later. The strike is held over the 
administration’s head in support of the 
Plumb plan of railroad ownership, despite the 
denials of the leaders. They say they cannot 
control the men under them. ‘The Senate is 
in favor of bringing the matter to a show- 
down. It is felt that the President’s conces- 


sion only postpones the big trouble. There 
is some hope that Sam Gompers may help 
straighten things out, but also some fear tha 
many of his old following is out of hand. Ang 
some Democratic politicians say the only Way 
to stop the big strike is to ratify the peace 
treaty, while Republicans say that Democrats 
are using the labor oligarchy to help the ar. 
gument for ratification. | 
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Baker’s Recantation 


SECRETARY OF War BAKER’S endorsement 
of report against reform in the administration 
of army justice causes all liberals and radicals 
to cry “Ichabod” again. Discipline, says the 
report, is more important than justice. Prj- 
vate soldiers as members of courts are im- 
possible. This sort of thing coming from a 
professed pacifist is positively staggering. Mr. 
Baker is the country’s chief militarist, and 
he is the administration’s supreme disillusion- 
ist, after the President. 
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Marketing Army Stores 


At some fifty places in New York City, for 
several days the Government has been selling 
I forget how many hundreds of million dollars 
worth of food supplies—bacon and beans and 
canned goods. ‘The Government started to 
sell army blankets but stopped, because the 
arrangements were not right and they had to 
be changed, but the day the sale was stopped 
was the day upon which the Mexican situa- 
tion grew most acute—when our troops went 
over the border after the bandits who held 
two of our aviators for ransom—and every- 
body jumped to the conclusion that the blank- 
ets would be needed in operations against the 
Mexicans. Those hundreds of millions of 
pounds of foodstuffs sold under the prevailing 
retail prices in the various boroughs. They 
were sold at public schools mostly. At the im- 
provised markets there were picturesque gath- 
erings of people with all kinds of receptacles 
for their purchases—market baskets long out 
of use, boxes of various sorts with impromptu 
handles, old trunks, wheelbarrows, and even 
baby carriages. The stuff went off well. 
Some people tried to buy in large quantities, 
but they were held down to a few pounds. 
Nobody seems to have been able to get enough 
to hoard any of it. The distribution was 
quite rapid. The buying was done by women 
chiefly. And some of the women came to the 
stores in limousines and touring cars. There 
were all kinds of dilapidated vehicles drawn by 
debilitated horses, and children’s play wagons. 
Some of the women in limousines were there, 
not to buy, but to help other poor women to 
transport their burdens of purchases. ‘The 
goods on hand were not at all places varied. 
The different markets had not been well 
stocked. At some of them there were prac- 
tically no supplies of articles in demand and 
many of the people who came to buy some- 
thing had to take anything they could get. 
There was much demand for canned soups 
and corn, syrup and condensed milk, but those 
things were not to be had, in any big amount, 
at many places. Of course some dealers tried 
to get in on the sales, but they were generally 
“spotted” by their neighbors and “shooed 
away, not without mockery and revilings. The 
sales lasted from about nine o’clock in the 
morning until four o’clock p, m., with a noon 
intermission. The people who bought any thing 
they found to be spoiled were told that it would 
be exchanged. Ih addition to the markets at the 
schools, there was a distribution through cer- 
tain business concerns having one hundred 
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employes or over desirous of purchasing the 
army food. ‘These concerns got the stuff in 
bulk from the quartermaster corps, just as the 
city did, and disposed of it at the same prices. 
From every part of the city came reports of an 
absence of confusion and of admirable police 
service. No use talking, New York’s “finest” 
are all there in an emergency. ‘They are the 
jolliest kind of fellows, too, and patient as a 
London bobby. I was much interested by 
their work in handling the tremendous jam of 
humanity on the Monday evening of the strike 
jin and about the Grand Central station. And 
how they did work as they shouted directions 
to people confused and frantic to get home. 
They did fully as well at the army food dis- 
tribution. Me for the New York cop always, 
at any hour, day or night, in any jam. 


As I write, the authorities are trying to de- 
vise ways of distributing some millions of 
pounds of frozen meat for the army as- 
signed to this zone. It is not an easy thing to 
dc. The meat can be sold quickly enough, but 
how to keep it from spoiling is the problem. 
There are no means of refrigeration. It is 
under negotiation now to have the butchers 
of the city handle the meat at cost. The mas- 
ter butchers are in conference with the au- 
thorities. The cost is not easy to arrive at 
and then the butchers will lose something 
while selling the Government stuff in com- 
petition with their own supplies. The butch- 
ers have agreed to cut prices one to three 
cents and it may be said, too, that the retail 
grocers’ association is co-operating effectively 
with the food association. The prices 
they have agreed to post are on a cash-and- 
carry basis. Still, throughout the city people 
will not abandon the custom of ordering goods 
by telephone. 


The War Department announces that it will 
sell practically all its surplus foodstuffs to the 
public. Hundreds of millions of pounds of it. 
Those big figures are impressive as you first 
read them in the papers, but they dwindle 
when you divide them by the population at 
large. ‘There were only 3,000,000 men in the 
army. There are 100,000,000 people who 
want cheap food. At least the greater part of 
them want it. The supply will be soon ex- 
hausted. As against the demand the Govern- 
ment’s surplus is not very much. I read the 
other day of the arrival of a cargo of sugar 
at this port. The number of tons thereof 
looked to me to be all the sugar in the world. 
But the statisticians divided it up and it 
amounted to but one pound for every inhab- 
itant of the city. So you see it requires a 
great deal to go around and what the Govern- 
ment can unload upon the market will not of 
itself accomplish much in the way of reduc- 
ing the high cost of living. 

I haven’t noticed the prices tumbling any- 
where. Certainly not at New York cafes and 
hotels. A carte de jour of the Biltmore or 
the Ritz makes you cease to wonder at crime. 
But if you go to such places you get what’s 
coming to you. It’s still funny to see people 
bringing their own liquor to their dining-out. 
Of course those who do this are charged cork- 
age. And almost every place sticks on a 
charge for readiness-to-serve. And a ten- 
dollar bill for a meal for three is a mere trifle. 
But the people who live on the crest of the 
Wave den’t kick. They like to be stung. They 
boast of the way they stand the gaff. And the 
Same people who do that here go back home 
and growl and grouch about treatment which 
is infinitely less rapacious. Everybody is proud 
Ms = a sucker when he or she gets to New 

ork 
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Luxury Business Flourishes 


It is a fact that contemplating the New 
York scene as one gets it, there is nothing to 
add to the Irishman’s expression of the im- 
pression made upon him by Fifth Avenue. 
“There’s no use talking: thim rich people do 
have money.” I butted in on a friend one day 
about lunch time. “It’s on me,” he said. 
““Here’s a cheque I’ve just received for $37,850 
for six drawings by George Romney.” On an- 
other occasion I met a book dealer who was 
closing up a transaction of $100,000 for four 
volumes of the earliest editions of Shakes- 
peare. ‘There never was such a time for busi- 
nesse in such luxuries. Blakelock, the artist 
who had been mad for a number of years, 
died two weeks ago. His pictures are a craze. 
They bring such prizes that they have brought 
out a plenteous supply of fakes. And statues 
or paintings or drawings by Frederick Rem- 
ington are being gathered in by dealers and 
held at sums that would have made the artist 
gasp when alive. JI met a man who has a 
library of seven hundred books for which he 
says he can get $1,000,000. But he won’t sell. 
Why should he? He has a bank stock he 
bought at $345. It is now $775. It will 
go to $900 before January Ist. In times 
like these is the period of- the fat hog’s greas- 
ing. And the rich man would rather do any- 
thing with his money than pay it to the gov- 
ernment in taxes. Talk about tipping. It’s 
worse now than ever. Men don’t care what 
they tip, when pleased. They keep account 
of it and put it in their income tax as part of 
business expense. Anything to keep from 
helping to support the Government. 


efoete 
A Deal in Busts 


Ir was while dawdling around the art gal- 
leries that I gathered an impression about the 
war. The war seems to be over and done 
with. Everybody notes that the soldiers don’t 
talk of the war, or at least of their experiences 
in it. A thing I have noted though is that 
most of the officers who have come back from 
the other side are opposed to the League of 
Nations. They think it is a pipe dream. I 
gather, too, that General Pershing is not pop- 
ular, nor General Leonard Wood, nor Secre- 
tary of War Baker. The army men don’t 
seem to be at all enthusiastic for an army man 
for president. And they feel that Woodrow 
Wilson has tried to monopolize all the credit 
for both the war and the peace. But all that is 
an aside to what I was about to say. It seems 
that a big concern here had a representative 
abroad and he came upon a large assortment 
of small busts of Pershing and Foch and Joffre 
and possibly of Haig. He thought they would 
be fine things to sell to patriotic Americans. 
Everyone would want one of those busts in 
his home. He bought a great number of them. 
He invested about $300,000 in them. They 
came over in due course. Agents put them 
before the trade. Nothing doing. The people 
wouldn’t have the busts. The consignment 
stays in storage and at present rates of ware- 
house charges in New York the addition to the 
original cost is not exalting the standing with 
his firm of the agent who made the specula- 
tion. An incident like this shows that the peo- 
ple are disappointed in the war. Perhaps it 
didn’t last long enough. It was over just 
about the time the “hate-suggestion” was be- 
ginning to work. ‘There was, all of a sudden, 
nobody to hate. Then the muddle over the 
League and treaty came up, just as everybody 
thought all the fine things prophesied of the 
war were to come to pass. And the people 
felt as if they had been fooled, They had been 
lifted up and were now let down. Their 
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idealism had been stimulated intensely and it 
was brought up against the reality that noth- 
ing much had been settled but Germany’s 
hash. Thus do I account for the dead loss on 
those warrior busts and for the unresponsive- 
ness of movie audiences to pictures of Wilson 
and Pershing and others. The grand diapa- 
son of war ended on an awfully discordant, 


flat. 


Mostly Players 


THE only thrill you can get out of New 
York today is, except when some plute friend 
takes you out in his new Rolls-Royce, having 
just sold his old-time one for $13,000, is from 
the actors’ strike. There’s something fine 
about it. The way the best paid people in 
the profession come down and fight with the 
humble chorus girl is inspiring. And the 
strikers seem to be winning. As I write, 
there’s only one managers’ theatre left open. 
The managers still refuse to arbitrate. They 
have lost any little public sympathy they may 
have had. They have harmed themselves. I 
must say that the actors and actresses who talk 
about the managers do so most restrainedly. 
I haven’t heard any abuse of them by the 
strikers. Marie Dressler has fun with them 
when she recites the wrongs of the chorus 
girls. Marie is the Amy Lowell of the high 
burlesque. Eddie Cantor tells the big audi- 
ences at the Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
where the strikers are putting on a fine vaude- 
ville for their own benefit, that the next thing 
the Equity Association will be doing will be 
giving a benefit for the managers. Frank 
Finney tells why he likes Theda Bara in the 
movies. She’s always “defending her honor”. 
He’s seen her forty-two times and she’s always 
successful, so far, but Frank still has hopes 
and he’ll keep on going to see her. Theda de- 
fends her honor as the managers are defending 
theirs. But everybody has hopes they’ll lose 
out soon. The Opera House is packed nightly. 
The audience is part of the play. Especially so 
in the culminating act where Brandon Tynan 
makes an oration on “Equity”, paraphrasing 
Antony over Caesar and ringing in “the man- 
agers are honorable men.” The mob scene 
here is very impressive. It is made up of ac- 
tors in mufti. They come in at the appro- 
priate places with applause or scorn in such 
fashion that they lift the audience off its feet 
for Equity. I thought that Tynan got right 
into everyone when he told the actors that 
there were five million men behind them—the 
American Federation of Labor. Most of the 
audiences always chirk up when Tynan tells 
them that there are unions of actors in France 
and in Great Britain and Australia and Italy 
and the managers in those countries recognize 
those unions and do not refuse to arbitrate. 


The actors’ case is a strong one. They want 
to get away from the condition in which the ~ 
individual actor is at the mercy of the man- 
ager—all managers standing back of the one 
manager and blacklisting any actor any man- 
ager finds recalcitrant. The actors framed a 
form of contract which after three years the 
managers agreed to use. But then the man- 
agers decided to substitute a form of their 
own. ‘The actors wanted arbitration—they 
would leave the issue to ex-President Taft 
or ex-Supreme Justice Charles E. Hughes. 
And a rich lawyer told me at the benefit the 
other night that the actors were “silly chil- 
dren” and wouldn’t have a third arbitrator as 
between them and the managers! There is 
no direct question of wages, except a demand 
for pay for rehearsals after a certain time, 
and for overtime for more than eight perform- 
ances a week. ‘The fight is for the smaller 
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fry; the big actors can gain nothing; may 
lose much by falling out with the managers. 
Yet they take the long chance enthusiastically. 
Here’s a paragraph from the statement of the 
actors’ case in the benefit program: “One 
abuse we wish to remedy is that the chorus 
girls shall not rehearse longer than four weeks 
without pay, and that after four weeks, half 
salaries shall be paid them. Also they shall 
not have to pay for their stage shoes and 
stockings.” And that’s the kind of thing the 
managers are standing out against. 

One thing I note about the strike that is 
decidedly unpleasant. ‘That is that the dra- 
matic authors have no guts. They proclaim 
their neutrality. Which means that they are 
with the managers. It’s the managers that buy 
the plays, see! Well, maybe this explains why 
it is that they buy the kind of plays they do 
buy. They are plays you’d expect to be writ- 
ten by that kind of playwright. To all of 
which I except grand, fat, friendly and force- 
ful Irvin S. Cobb. He’s for the players and 
against the managers, drunk on power, even 
if they never buy another play from him. Roi 
Cooper Meqrue is with Cobb, all honor to both 
of ’em! I had thought better of the play- 
wrights than this shows them. Neutral! They 
are neuters proper. 

The Equity Association of actors grows. If 
they can fill the Lexington Avenue Opera 
House with vaudeville, they can put on other 
plays, old and modern. ‘They can do drama 
without tawdry settings. They can find halls 
or tents and present art in which the play’s 
the thing, in which the actor is not subordi- 
nate to the scenery. They can act parts they 
want to act; not parts wished on them by the 
managers. They can buy plays, as well as 
the managers can. There are actors 
of large means, who can get money for pro- 
duction from the banks. They can develop a 
co-operative theatre in which all pay will be 
leveled up. And as for taste and morals, if 
the actors are not better than the managers 
who subdue them to what they work in, God 
help the human race! It isn’t the actors who 
have debased the American stage. It is the 
managers, out for the coin. One hopes for 
twenty-thirty-forty playhouses occupied by 
actor-made and actor-managed plays of all 


kinds. It would develop actor genius, now 
submerged. It would make for judgment of 


plays upon some other basis than an estimate 
of how low an intelligence and taste they can 
hit. Here’s hoping and believing that the ac- 
tors will win their fight for collective bargain- 
ing. They should win on that, for there is one- 
sided collective bargaining now. ‘The man- 
agers bargain collectively. They are one big, 
massed unit against which the individual actor 
has no chance. Oh, yes, he has freedom of 
contract. Freedom strictly limited by the 
fact that the solidified managers have all the 
jobs and the individual actor must take what- 
ever his necessities compel him to accept. 


York State Politics 

THERE is always interesting politics on in 
New York. Just now there is being developed 
a fight between Governor Al Smith and Mayor 
Hylan. Smith is Tammany at its best. Hylan 
is the flower of Hearstism. It is generally un- 
derstood that if Hearst eats cucumbers for 
dinner, Hylan has the belly-ache that night. 
The mayor isn’t regarded as being very pa- 
triotic;: because Hearst was accused, wrong- 
fully as I think, of being pro-German. Hylan 
is something of a blatherskite. He is always 


talking of the common people and moving in 
response to the pulling of strings by his multi- 
millionaire patron. He rather muddled matters 
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in the Interborough strike by his intemperate- 
ness of utterance. ‘The thing to do was to pre- 
vent or quickly end the strike. The things 
Hylan said made both the Interborough man- 
agement and the employes mad. He accused 
them both of conspiracy to raise the fare on 
the Interborough to eight cents. He may have 
been right, but the thing to do was not to make 
five million people walk and to disorganize the 
whole metropolis. That’s what he did. Then 
Governor Smith came down from Albany after 
the strike was on and with Public Service 
Commissioner Lewis Nixon settled the strike. 
The strikers got a twenty-five per cent increase 
in pay. The company got nothing. New 
Yorkers could ride again on the elevated and 
on the subways. Hylan is investigating the 
conspiracy. ‘The Governor did not invite him 
to participate in the conference at which the 
strike was settled. Hylan lost the applause. 
Al Smith is the hero. Now, as New Yorkers 
see things, Hylan is going to get even with 
Smith. He is going probably to fire all the 
Tammany men in the City Hall. He is go- 
ing to contest with Smith, behind whom is 
Charles F. Murphy, for the control of the New 
York delegation to the next National Demo- 
cratic convention, next year. Maybe Mr. 
Hearst may be a candidate for the presidential 
nomination. Or he may be back of a new 
party, not the new party meditated by the 
Committee of Forty-Eight, but one conceived 
along the rather loose lines of Major Harry 
3. Hawes’ proposals in Missouri. Maybe 
Senator James A. Reed will be in it. And 
Champ Clark. And Joseph W. Bailey of 
Texas. Anyhow it will be anti-Wilsonian. 
Anyhow, Hylan will do whatever Mr. Hearst 
wants him to do, and Governor Smith will do 
whatever Charlie Murphy wants him to do. Tf 
don’t see Charlie Murphy or ‘Tammany as be- 
ing very crazy about Woodrow Wilson. There 
are not very many people afflicted that way in 
Gotham. But Tammany will want the state 
delegation regardless of candidates, to deliver 
it on the best terms obtainable from any possi- 
ble candidate. ‘Tammany wants nobody that 
Hearts wants, and Hearst himself, least of all. 
So throughout the Empire State the Demo- 
crats are again forced to a choice as between 
Hearst and Murphy. Be it said here by 
the way that Governor Smith, though a Tam- 
many man, is an excellent official in executive 
ability and very clean personally. He will 
hardly be the state’s candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination. He’s not quite presi- 
dential timber for reasons not necessary to 
specify here and now. ‘The big fight will be 
over the city of New York. Tammany is 
strong here. But Hearst may be stronger, for 
he has a big following among the so-called 
“Bolshevists” of the East Side. The first 
round between Smith and Hylan is a draw. 
Smith got the strikers half their demand of 
better pay and he got the cars running. Hylan 
got the credit of accusing the Interborough of 
conspiring with union labor to bring on a 
strike in order to increase fares. The public 
likes to hear the corporations lambasted as 
Hylan does it, but union labor doesn’t like to 
be accused of going into a deal with a public 
service corporation to rob the people by higher 
car fares. Hylan, indeed, has a little the 
worse of the first round. 

Another phase of Gothamite politics has to 
do with nominations for justice of the 
Supreme Court. Again we read that Tam: 
many is making the judiciary “the football of 
politics.” A justice Newburger, now on the 
bench, wants a renomination. ‘Tammany has 
notified him that he cannot have it. He is a 
good judge, from all accounts. Maybe that’s 
what Tammany has against him. But Judge 
Newburger is going to run anyhow. And six 





ex-justices of the court, knowing him, haye 
come out in advocacy of his candidacy. Of 
these, five are organization Democrats, OWing 
their honors in the past, to some extent, to 
Tammany. One of them is Samuel Seabury, 
once a candidate for governor, but at that 
time knifed by Tammany because he was sus. 
pected of the heresy known as the Single Tax, 
Another of the ex-justices who is for New- 
burger is Mr. Clarence Shearn, who used to be 
and maybe is still, the attorney for Mr, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst. So that here Hearst's 
influence is lined up against Murphy. The 
so-called goo-goo elements, like the Cleveland 
Democracy, are backing Newburger. The “re- 
4ormers” are for him. He is to be made the 
focus of an uprising against Tammany. Just 
what the uprising can accomplish there’s no 
telling now, so many other factors enter into 
the election. The Democracy is pretty badly 
split up over the League of Nations and espe- 
cially the Irish phase thereof. (President De 
Valera of the Irish Republic, by the way, is in 
retirement at New Rochelle and he isn’t in 
the news a little bit. The daily press has 
dropped him. All of it, all at once. It looks 
as if from up near the top has come the tip 
that now’s the time for the press to take ona 
voluntary self-censorship on the Irish ques- 
tion. Just when the press in Ireland reminds 
us that the Irish home rule act should be com- 
ing into operation very soon, as it was sus- 
pended only until the official termination of the 
war. ‘The war isn’t over:in Ireland, for there 
are riots and suppression of riots and seizures 
of Sinn Fein newspapers and proclamations of 
martial law over whole counties. Indeed, as 
Don Marquis quotes, it’s a case in Ireland of 
cirmagh virumque cano, or as I might amend, 
liter Armagh silent leges. Which is a good 
ending for a rather long parenthesis. ) 
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Uncle Jud Harmon 


I was wondering out loud in company the 
other evening as to the identity of Tammany’s 
candidate for President next year, when an 
old timer here told me to take it from him 
that 'ammany’s candidate would be our Uncle 
Judson Harmon of Ohio. He was a candidate 
for the: nomination in 1912. Out in Ohio the 
conservatives are talking him up again. They 
want to beat Newton Baker and Governor Cox 
with him. He’s a constitutional lawyer, they 
say. He’s opposed to Wilsonian altrurianism. 
He’s a grand old man, still adherent to the 
Democracy of about A. D. 1892. He was the 
Governor of Ohio once, and he’s the kind of 
man who will look after the boys if he wins, 
while Newton Baker is one of those politicians 
who holds it to be unethical to give jobs to 
men who have been his friends. He’s a very 
upright person, is Mr. Baker. He appeals to 
people who compose the Committee of Forty- 
eight, but I doubt if the majority of support 
ers of that committee appeal to him. For 
over eighty per cent of the replies to the Com- 
mittee’s country-wide questionnaire as to pol- 
icies were in favor of the taxation of land 
values; and Mr. Baker has denied that he 
ever went all the way with Tom L. Johnson 
on the land question. My local old-timer 1n- 
formant imparted to me the alleged fact that 
certain prominent politicians in Missouri were 
expected to fall in for Harmon. I cant help 
wondering if he meant Senator Reed and 
Harry B. Hawes, or possibly dear old Champ 
Clark. I think I read in the newspapers from 
home not long since, that Champ’s son, Col- 
onel Bennett Glark, prominent in the organt- 
zation of the American Legion, declared be- 
fore a meeting of the Missouri State Demo- 
cratic Committee that he is not in favor of the 
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League of Nations. I don’t know that Judson 
Harmon is against the League. He is a bit 
old-fashioned, I believe. He may be in sym- 
pathy with Senator Reed and Major Hawes, 
but I think he is too foxy to come out for or 
ferninst, at this stage of the game. But it won’t 
do any harm to keep our political weather 
eye upon the distinguished Ohioan. Ohio will 
be in the Democratic presidential game in 
one way or another for, in addition to Har- 
mon and Baker and Cox, she has another favo- 
rite son in Brand Whitlock, who has a repu- 
tation as mayor of Toledo, succeeding “Golden 
Rule’ Jones, and as minister to Belgium 
throughout the war. ‘The man who tried to 
save Edith Cavell after the Germans had sen- 
tenced her, would make a good candidate on 
that alone. 
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Hoover’s Boom 


HerBERT Hoover’s hot protest against 
Hapsburg rule in Hungary and his demand 
that Rumania be called off in her terrorization 
and rapine forced the conference to depose 
the Archduke Joseph and to stop the Ruma- 
nian raid. It was a big performance and 
promptly it is followed here by something in 
the nature of a Hoover boom for president. 
In a letter deprecating mildly this activity in 
his behalf, it is revealed that Hoover is a 
Republican. Be that as it may, he has pro- 
vided a demonstration that a League of Na- 
tions can be made to work for democracy and 
to check rapacity at least on the part of small 
nations. 
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The Plumb Plan 


‘New York papers haven’t let up yet in 
pounding the Plumb plan for running the rail- 
roads. Every other plan, and there are seven 
or eight, has some merit, but the Plumb plan, 
none, according to New York editors. All 
the other plans emanate directly or indirectly 
from the bankers and railroad owners. They 
are all designed to get all the money possible 
from the Government and give the Govern- 
ment and the operators as little as possible. 
The Plumb plan seems to me to be best of 
all, though not perfect. It gives a minimum 
of governmentalism, which is, as I see it, good, 
but a maximum of labor domination, which is 
bad. But it covers the railroad situation more 
thoroughly than any of the other proposals, 
and upon it and out of it can probably be most 
easily built the new system of railway finance 
in Operation that must come when the govern- 
ment lets go of the properties, as it must very 
soon. The big city press may howl, but or- 
ganized labor back of the Plumb plan will 
make many congressmen see the plan differ- 
e1tly from the plute editors. -The Plumb plan 
seems to be designed to be self-developing. 
The New York and other city press will have 
to discuss it and not condemn it out of hand, 
unread and unheard, 
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Bunk in the Profiteer War 

Concress wrestles with profiteering as well 
as it can, but Congress doesn’t give all its at- 
tention to the subject. ‘Too much of that at- 
tention is concentrated on politics. The states- 
men want to cut the high cost of livinig, all 
right, but they don’t want to lose any votes. 
For example: It was proposed to bring raw 
cotton under the provision of the profiteering 
bill, but that wouldn’t do at all. The southern 
literests must not be touched. No aspect of 
profiteering that might be indulged in by the 
farmers might be touched. There’s the farmer 
vote to be looked after, you know. If farm- 
ers want to get together and hold their wheat 
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or other products for a raise in price, that’s 
all right. As a privileged class they are ex- 
empt from the profiteer law as from the law 
against combinations in restraint of trade. 

When it was proposed to include rent among 
necessaries it was voted down enthusiastically, 
though there has been no profiteering in any- 
thing comparable with that in rent. The land- 
lords have rack-rented the tenants in the cities 
beyénd all human endurance. There is no need 
to cite instances. Everybody knows cases in 
point—hundreds of them. If you haven't 
experienced it, your neighbors have. Rent 
raising has been more murderous than the 
raising of food prices, and don’t forget that 
much of the advance in food prices is due to 
the rents upon every person who handles a 
product between its place of origin and the 
ultimate consumer. To go after the rent 
profiteers, said the Republican leaders, would 
be to make the law too far-reaching. They 
say they will deal with the rent question in 
the ‘future. Meanwhile rents continue to 
mount. There is doubt that Congress can 
regulate rents in the different states, but surely 
it has the power to regulate rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Rent robbery flourishes 
right under Congressmen’s noses in the Dis- 
trict. Representative. Howard, of Oklahoma, 
told the House his secretary is paying $75 per 
month for an apartment in which the previous 
tenants had lived for six years at a rental of 
$26 per month. 

So far as I know not a single voice was 
raised in Congress to show how the single tax 
would do away with rack-renting and all other 
profiteering and at the same time promote pro- 
duction incalculably. I don’t believe there is 
a single single-taxer in Congress. If there 
be, now is the time for him to speak or for- 
ever hold his peace. There is absolutely no 
other way of stopping profiteering. It will 
break up monopoly. It will bring prices down 
to what is right and send wages up. It will 
get revenue in abundance. Just imagine the 
money the Government would have if it col- 
lected all the ground rent now pocketed by 
land owners. Just think how good all business 
would be if there were no taxes on buildings 
or manufactures or money in bank or furni- 
ture or machinery or any improvements or 
implements or horses or cattle on any farm. 
But Congress has neither imagination nor 
economic sense. 

I think the war on profiteering is not worth 
the space given it in the newspapers. It is 
waste energy. I have read the history of all 
the efforts that have ever been made to pre- 
vent engrossing and forestalling. They have 
all failed—every one of them. And they have 
borne distressfully in the long run only upon 
the workers of the world. The present effort 
to prevent extortion will have no good perma- 
nent effect. Even the packing pirates cannot 
be effectively reached otherwise than through 
uprooting the landlord interest. Anything that 
stops short of that will fail, and if it have any 
effect at all it will only be to destroy what 
good there may be in the efficiency-developing 
features of the great combination. The pack- 
ers’ trust may be broken up. But it will break 
up as did the Standard Oil company and the 
tobacco trust, both of which fissiparated into 
smaller organizations that made more money 
than they did before the courts dissolved the 
original combinations. The same men get 
more money under different incorporate 
names. Anti-trust laws protect the worker 
to the same extent that tariff protection pro- 
tects him. That is to say, they make things 
harder for him. So rent regulation short of 
taking all the rent in taxes won’t help the ten- 
ant. What amount of relief to soldiers and 
sailors has been afforded by the Soldiers’ and 
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Saliors’ Relief Act? None. ‘he fighters 
come home to meet rent raises just like other 
people. And the rack-renters are booming 
land values. In New York, apartments are 
so expensive that dwellers are out scouring 
the suburbs to buy homes. ‘This demand 
booms land values still more. And the people 
who fly to the land but to find it pre-empted, 
only go up against landlordism again, 


It is this painfully evident land evil that 
niakes me sick when I read the so-called lib- 
cral, or even radical weeklies hereabout. I 
like the Nation and the New Republic and the 
Dial very much. sut they go blethering 
away about reform and revolution in all the 
superficial things of our social and economic 
situation, but they duck with an unique in- 
genuity in avoiding the obvious, the one re- 
medial proposal that will surely “blow the 
works.” They are as bad as the professional 
economists in the universities. They suffuse 
and enthuse and melt into almost maudlin sen- 
timentality over the generalities of socialism, 
but they won’t see the single tax. And the 
reason they won’t see it, I cannot help think- 
ing, is that they do see it and that it will get 
results. [I wish Oswald Garrison Villard 
would harness his fine moral passion to the 
single tax wagon. I wish he could see the 
single tax in the Plumb railroad plan, in that 
under it communities needing railroads would 
supply them for themselves, paying for the 
facilities out of the increment to land values 
due to the improvement. The New Republic 
is beginning to see this. 


foots 


A Wild Night in Jersey 


But after all, the world is not all economics. 
There must be cakes and ale and beer and 
skittles. So I went over to Newark last Fri- 
day night and saw the eight-round scrap be- 
tween Mr. Jack Britton and Mr. Mike O’Dowd 
before a huge gathering. The referee gave 
the fight to Mr. Britton. I thought Mr. 
O’Dowd should have had it. But it was a 
good fight. Talk about the high cost of liv- 
ing. ‘Tickets brought $10 and $12. And 
everybody around me wore a silk shirt. Every- 
body had money and most of them seemed to 
have had some drinks on their way to the 
armory. And there were ladies present. The 
announcer never forgot to address them in his 
remarks. And talk about glory! I don’t 
think Pershing would have had such an ova- 
tion as was tendered “Tex” Rickard when he 
was introduced. But how I did miss that old 
familiar feature of fights twenty years ago— 
when one-Eyed Connolly, much lush, crawled 
through the ropes and challenged the win- 
ner! A man they told me was mayor of Newark 
got in the middle of the ring and tried to 
make a speech, saying New Jersey welcomed 
clean sport. I gathered that New Jersey gath- 
ers a nice tax from such exhibitions. But 
the crowd wouldn’t let me hear what the man 
was saying. I’d like to have heard someone 
from New Jersey who doesn’t talk like Wal- 
ter Pater writes. This person who was 
howled down didn’t once begin a_ sentence 
with “May I not be permitted.” But he did 
seem in danger of “breaking the heart of the 
world” if he kept the battle waiting another 
minute. I’ll bet a St. Louis audience wouldn’t 
boo down Mayor Kiel—if we can imagine 
him making a speech at a fight-fest; which, 
of course, we can’t. But maybe the man whe 
made the speech at Newark wasn’t the mayor. 
He was announced though as “honorable some- 


body.” At that, there were more votes to be 


had of that crowd than of any prayer meeting. 
Mr. Mike O’Dowd it seems was in the fighting 
in France, The announcer said so, plainly. Did 
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that make him the favorite? It did not. Mr. 
Britton was the favorite and this grieved me, 
as a Tipperary derivative, for Mr. O’Dowd 
wore green pants and the old Irish flag flew in 
his corner. It would have been better if he 
had flown the new flag of the Irish Republic. 
Mr. O’Dowd did all the fighting. Mr. Britton 
was a bully blocker. But a fighter should 
fight. Anyhow ’twas a great evening, so it 
was. And I never saw so many and such fine 
automobiles parked on one occasion before. 
‘The spectacle as a whole suggested that there 
was something in the cost of high living as well 
as in the high cost of living as a cause of 
trouble in this country. 


It’s a nice ride home from Newark to the 
Commodore if you make it. But its danger- 
ous traveling. My friend Alfred Konrad 
Schnaider, art expert, took me in his Rolls- 
Royce. Remarkable thing happened. The 
front tire went down. Examined it for a 
leak. No trace of the cause, save one. A 
Jersey skeeter had punctured both shoe and 
tube. Yes, indeed. That monster is a pen- 
etrator. I saw him on the shoe. He was as 
big almost as a humming bird—a savage look- 
ing devil. We had to pull him off with pin- 
cers for he was caught on his second thrust 
and he—or maybe it was a she—made angry 
music as we pulled. You don’t believe me? And 
you wouldn’t believe me that skeeters break 
electric current in Jersey, or that when one 
whizzes past a burning match, he or she blows 
it out. Very well. Maybe you'll believe the 
New York Jimes, that carries “all the news 
that’s fit to print.” Everybody down East 
swears by the Times. Here’s what I found 
in the Times Saturday morning, page 4, col- 
umn 6: “The largest Jersey mosquito ever 
clubbed to death by a policeman was exhibited 
at the North Bergen police headquarters yes- 
terday. He was more than an inch long, not 
counting his ‘bill’. The giant bird of prey of 
the Jersey swamps met an untimely end when 
he attempted to perforate the neck of Lieuten- 
ant Frehner, who was on the desk at police 
headquarters. 


“The Lieutenant heard a mighty buzzing 
sound, and felt the thud of a body on the back 
of his neck. He doubled his fist into a club 
and swatted himself hard. When the Lieu- 
tenant recovered from his blow he found the 
carcass of the ‘swamp bird’ lying on the desk, 
dead. The blow had broken the neck of the 
predatory creature, and also broke off his pro- 
boscis. The winged pest, which is of the 
brown mottled variety, with a long ‘stinger,’ 
is now pinned on a cardboard at the police 
station, marked ‘Exhibit A’.” 


It would not surprise me to learn some day 
that some genius has discovered the way to 
utilize the mosquito power of New Jersey to 
drive her mills. Think of some uncountable 
billions of mosquitoes more than an inch long, 
and the dynamic energy of them! Why 
couldn’t they be bred to the size of a span long 
by some Luther Burbank? We could use the 
power of a dozen of them to run a threshing 
machine. L,et us have some consideration of 
mosquito power. I’m sick of the hang-over 
war-talk about man-power. Couldn’t we train 
Jersey skeeters for an army? Enough of them 
properly directed could have broken the Hin- 
denburg line. The skeeter could do more 
deadly damage than the cootie. 


I hope some skeeter more than an inch 
long gives a swift kick to the referee of Fri- 
day night’s fight, for Mr. Mike O’Dowd was 
entitled to the decision that he didn’t get. 
That decision cost me a dinner costing six 
dollars at Barney Gallant’s Greenwich Village 
Inn, where the intellectual Bohemians congre- 
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gate. Barney used to be in St. Louis, an 
anarchist reporter, an I. W. W. orator and 
organizer. Later he was Carranza’s press 
agent in this country. Then he was a Russian 
Red, which was a return to his beginnings. 
Now he runs the Greenwich Village Inn, one 
of the very best and cheapest places to eat 
in all New York. He also manages the Green- 
wich Village theatre, where there is running a 
Follies’ show with Bessie McCoy Davis for 
the star. Since all the other theaters have 
been closed this one is coining money. It is 
sold out four weeks ahead. Barney Gallant is 
the village’s chief financier. They are talking 
of running him for Congress, but they can’t 
determine on which ticket. Barney will have 
a campaign fund. Also he has some ideas. 

I saw Orrick Johns, poet of St. Louis, at 
Barney’s the other evening, organizing a news- 
paper writers’ trades union to bring the press 
-—the kept press is the phrase just now—to 
time. We may as well prepare for a reporters’ 
strike one of these days. They had one in 
Omaha a week ago but the.reporters lost. That 
is, they struck for collective bargaining, but 
the newspaper proprietors got at them individ- 
ually, raised salaries and broke up the union. 
That won’t occur often. The reporters will 
learn to stick and they will win better pay and 
better hours, and they will see that editors 
and city editors play no favorites in assign- 
nents or in passing copy. There'll be a 
democratization of the processes of journal- 
ism. And there will be better newspapers, I 
hope. 

Sete 


Hope for Liquorists 


THE RUMOR is now that war-time prohibi- 
tion will be abolished by presidential order 
about October first. The theory is that the 
Government needs the liquor revenue badly 
and that big bankers who have loaned money 
on liquor want the owners to have a chance 
to sell the stuff and pay up. Also the removal 
of the lid will prevent the levying of heavier 
taxes upon all the people. The rumor fills 
the liquor interest with a great hope of a 
three-months’ revival of festivity, but the 
Anti-Saloon League is not out of business, 
and it is stronger at Washington than even 
the American Federation of Labor. 


be 


Folk as Insurgent 


GovERNOR FoLk made a strong plea for 
consideration by the League of Nations of the 
claims of Egypt to independence and asked 
the Foreign Relations Committee to put a 
reservation in the. ratification that those 
claims be considered. His facts and argu- 
ments followed the lines of my articles in 
the mirror. I. see that Folk is now the law 
partner of Frank P. Walsh. I wonder if he 
as well as Walsh is clear off the Wilson re- 
servation? He was a fulsome Wilsonian and 
here we find him trying to put things into the 
treaty. Why, he is almost as intransigent as 
Jim Reed, and him a candidate for senator 
from Missouri, too. 


et 


Society’s Guest 


New York is beginning to get a bit dotty 
just now. ‘The Prince of Wales is headed 
this way. Newport, which is swell New York, 
is getting ready to receive him. The young 
man is having a good “press” as he ap- 
proaches. All the papers are beginning to 
run spreads about him. They print pretty 
little stories about his simplicity, graciousness 
and courtesy. He is affable and democratic. 


The accent on the democratic grows stronger, 
He does appear to be a decent sort of chap, 
possibly somewhat bored by the interminable 
succession of functions in his honor. The 
duke and duchess of Roxburghe have come 
over to steer him through the dangerous so0- 
cial waters of Newport. The duchess was 
an American girl, May Goelet. She'll decide 
who’s to meet him socially. She will be the 
social arbiter of his progress. And now, prior 
to his arrival everybody who’s by way of 
being in society is trying to get next to some- 
body who can put in a good word for them 
with the duchess. ‘The society reporters are 
growing ecstatic. They even write about the 
great political influence the prince’s visit is go- 
ing to have. Why, his call is going to be the 
thing and will put the League of Nations over 
the plate. No one imagines for a minute 
that the prince or anyone outside of Bloom- 
ingdale believes any such truck. The prince 
is returning Woodrow Wilson’s call. And 
his visit is an agreeable diversion after all 
the strenuosity of five years. We haven’t had 
a real silly season since 1913. Society got 
lost in war work. Now society will have the 
center of the-stage for a few weeks, and a 
lot of society women and some few men will 
make themselves foolish over the prince, but, 
be assured, not so foolish as the newspaper 
society writers will make them out to be. A 
lot of other people will be denouncing the 
prince and bewailing our sycophancy to 
royalty. We must not take any of this 
Prince of Wales stuff too seriously. If we 
do we shall be very ridiculous, indeed. He’s 
only “good copy” in a dull summer or early 
fall season. Let’s all wish him a good time 
and let it go at that. 


The Muse in the Kitchen 


By Susan M. Boogher 


moment in which the sink is scrubbed, in which 
the sink is clean. It is a high moment. Let 
anyone who doubts this statement scrub a sink. 
But where is the moment in which a poem is 
written? Or a picture painted? Or music quite 
transposed? Was Shakespeare content when he 
had finished “Hamlet?” Were there not profounder 
“Tempests” in his soul than that he wrote? Were 
the “Intimations” Wordsworth gave us’all that Im- 
mortality gave him? Is a poem ever finished, a 
work of art complete? This torture of incomplete- 
ness is the hunger in every poet’s eyes. . . . 
Art is a cheat and a fraud compared to scrubbing 
sinks. I know it. I have just scrubbed a sink. 
It shines; it smells of ammonia; it is clean; it is 
finished. I am experiencing a high moment. 


[: scrubbing a sink there is always a definite 


Housework is absorbing; housework is definite. 
Art is not. There are no isms connected with 
housework. One goes ahead and does things. “I 
cannot be expected to write poetry,” I say to myself, 
and feel completely vindicated, “when there are 
beds to be made and floors to be swept and tomatoes 
to be skinned and set on ice for dinner, and when 
the mayonnaise won’t mix.” Housework is a com- 
plete round. There are no interims in which to 
write unfinished poems. 

I am sure it was some desperate artist who in- 
vented three meals a day. It is the three meals 
that make the circle complete. If we ate but once 
a day, or even twice, artists would be driven in 
on themselves, artists would be driven back to art. 
Italians eat only two meals a day, and see what 
they have done in art! It makes mé shudder. 


‘ 
I am glad my cook left me to be married. Her 
slavery is my emancipation: I am free of poetry. 
There is something superb about an omelette that 
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I don’t wonder cooks. 
My soul 


is light and delicately brown. 
grow fat. I am beginning to feel fatter. 
feels fatter. 

I gather up the odds and ends from the drain of 
the sink: the strange little odds and ends that have 
a deep-sea feeling to my fingers. I set the cup- 
towels prim upon the rack. I put the empty milk 
bottles on the back porch for the milkman who 
comes clattering up the alley in the dawn. .. . 
How tragic it is that civilization permits only milk- 
men to view the miracle of dawn! Think of the 
irony of watching the sun rise over the alleys. . . . 
I spread a newspaper on the stove. The headlines 
jump at me—and fall away—the League of Nations 
falls away!—because I remember the pan beneath 
the icebox must be emptied. 


Man and 
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Lo! it is finished. I look upon my work, and find 
it good. 

The doorbell rings. 

There is something fascinating about answering 
the doorbell. Something mysterious. It may be a 
tramp. All tramps have poet’s eyes; some day I 
shall try to become friends with a tramp. There 
are things I want to know that only tramps have 
learned. Or it may be the census taker, who puts 
down scrubbers-of-sinks and makers-of-omelettes as 
“women of no occupation.” Or it may be a maid 
answering my “ad.” 

It was. I have engaged her. She is coming in 
I 2m afraid she is a very excellent maid. 
It was 


“n hour. 
I look at my sink across widening gulfs. 
too good to last—From New York Life. 


Romance 


By Theodore Dreiser 


nothing save the stark unsentimental proc- 

esses of Nature, which seem in no least 
way to care for him or his dreams, keep him within 
any recognizable bounds of reason or fact. A watery, 
mushy, easily made and easily destroyed thing, as 
easily made apparently by billions and quadrillions 
as any button manufacturer produces buttons, and as 
easily destroyed; actually finely organized and sup- 
plied internally with an energy generating and self- 
propelling compound of some kind by something, but 
with a sensory equipment and instincts in many in- 
stances far below those of most animals and in- 
sects. Still he has the romantic effrontery to imag- 
ine himself the lord of creation, a being made in 
the image and likeness of something—his Creator, 
no less, and the latter the Lord of All! That a 
cow, a horse, a pig, might venture to say the same 
of itself, being plainly manufactured in the image 
and likeness of something (presumably after a pat- 
tern in the mind of its Creator), has never appar- 
ently occurred to him. Because he has managed 
(largely by luck, if we can believe the monists) to 
invest himself with a kind of overlordship here, 
being able to slay a number of mentally weaker ani- 
mals and insects, he only is the thing by which the 
Lord of All has chosen to shadow Himself forth 
here on earth, although the said Lord of All has 
not taken the least trouble, in so far as one can make 
out, to do anything but pit him against his fellows 
and all the other creatures and forces with which 
Nature is peopled in an internecine struggle, leaving 
him then to make such progress as he can toward 
that boasted far-off supremacy for himself of which 
he dreams. Under the circumstances, his courage 
and his vanity are truly admirable, one must say. 


M * apparently is incurable, romantic and 


Certainly it is not very apparent in history or else- 
where that man has been protected or aided, indi- 
vidually or even racially, by the Creator whom he is 
so fond of picturing and adoring as his especial 
sponsor. If other animals have desired, or still do, 
to destroy him, and he could, or can, find no way 
of protecting himself, he was, and is, destroyed. If 
the planet on which he finds himself should decide 
to shake its sides and quake him into nothingness, 
throw the waters of the sea over him or open its 
sides and swallow him, he has no especial method 
of escape, or at least has had none in many, many 
instances and has been forthwith swallowed. If he 
has desired means of escape he has been compelled 
to devise them. The Maker of All has apparently 
never stopped to consider him in the least. Christ 
said somewhere so naively, “Consider the lilies, 
how they grow, etc.” when He might just as well 
have said, “Consider the lilies, how they do not grow 
unless chance and accident favor them,” for many 
(and this applies to most things) are killed by 
drought, insects, too much water, a hundred rea- 
sons. Only a modest percentage of any living or- 


ganism, unless especially formed and protected— 
fought for, in other words—arrives safely to matur- 
ity. Other organisms in the form of minute bacilli 
have in all times assailed man, with great success, 
and until he himself, out of self-pity and fear and 
with no particular aid from on high or elsewhere, 
invented protecting anti-toxins for himself, he was 
slain by billions. Until this very hour his fellow 
dreamers have vied with him for the right or the 
special privilege of developing each for himself 
those astonishing dreams cf overlordship and to 
make them real for themselves. Hence from time 
to time, in the shape of rial nations and individuals, 
they have gone to war with each other, and he and 
they have died in the most amazing shambles. Still 
he has risen fresh and as highly illusioned as ever, 
believing that the Lord of All was and is his 
especial shepherd and that he will never want His 
protecting care! 

The self-flattery of the ages, by reason of which 
no doubt the inventor of man, however little inter- 
ested He may be ift man’s individual welfare, has 
continued the latter’s mechanical advancement, for 
what self-service on the part of the inventor we 
cannot even guess. Plainly it is of some advantage 
to a sniveling, thin-skinned mechanism, placed with- 
out any willing of its own upon our unfriendly 
planet, finding itself entirely surrounded by inimical 
and destroying forces, to believe in itself, its supe- 
rior destiny, to flatter itself with the idea that it 
was made with some divine far-off event in view; 
this certainly appears to have been one of the most 
important forces which have carried it on so far. 
For man alone of all animals seems to have been 
able or willing or anxious to imagine himself some- 
thing more than he really was or is—a slayer of 
dragons, a conquerer of huge forces which he has 
never been able to conquer, one who walked and 
talked with his Creator in the Garden of Eden or 
on Olympus, one who ventured even to disobey the 
former and so brought upon himself his very sad 
earthly plight. 

Yes; for him alone, behold, the sun stood still in 
Avalon; God sent His only begotten son to save 
him, and the Lord of All established himself in a 
mythical heaven in order that man, His pet and 
most important creation, might eventually come 
there and worship Him! The raison d’etre of the 
Master of All has always been, if you will please 
note, man’s particular connection with Him as His 
especial care. Once in a while He becomes a little 
doubtful and inquires, “What is man, that thou arf 
mindful of him?” At all other times, God made 
the world for man: If man ever fails Him as a 
worthy example of His intelligence and care, the 
Creator becomes bitterly disappointed, scarcely in- 
terested in keeping the machinery of existence 
going longer; or, becoming enraged, prepares a spe- 
cial hell for man (not for any other of His crea- 
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tions, please note), and burns him there forever and 
ever! Could self-esteem and laudation go further? 
For it must be remembered that it is the Lord of 
All who is doing this, not a minor vengeful God— 
one such, for instance, as the Greeks and the Egyp- 
tians imagined for themselves. 


But the sad fact is that life would probably go 
on quite as well without man as with him. As one 
contemplates the amazing facts of astronomy it be- 
comes perfectly clear that man can scarcely have as 
much significance as he imagines, scarcely more 
than as a passing insect here, is little more than a 
method of some kind whereby something which is 
content to operate on this infinitesimally small orb 
is seeking to express itself here. He may be useful 
as a means of sensory enjoyment to something of 
which he is the material expression, a race-spirit or 
over-soul seeking to enjoy itself here via him, but 
scarcely more. But that he or it is the Lord of 
creation! It is to laugh! Individually he is too 
small a thing in the sum of things—the visible side- 
real system, for instance—to receive a moment’s 
serious consideration. At his best he is a product 
of heat and gases generated in amazing variety by 
so infinitesimal a thing as the sun (immense as 
that is in comparison with him, yet nothing in con- 
nection with the rest of the universe) in conjunction 
with the earth; yet during ages and ages when other 
things walked here these knew him not, and they 
will probably not even remember him during ages 
and ages and ages of earth-life when he is no more. 
As I have said, he is manufactured so rapidly and 
with such sameness that were it not for his pro- 
tecting vanity or innate dullness or littleness of per- 
ception, he would be horrified. 


Consider his various functions: breathing, sensat- 
ing, fecundating, dying—common to nearly every- 
thing else alive, in periods shorter or longer than 
his own, His religions, if anything, are but pathetic 
expressions of his hopes and his fears. To this 
day he delights to hear of amazing feats of strength 
such as he has never performed and never may be 
able so to do—of enduring love, perfect womanhood, 
phases of beauty in his little realm of pleasures, 
sensory delights, such as have never been on land 
or sea and such as he has never been able to feel 
if they ever were. Romance! Romance! His 
power of imagination! To dream that which he has 
not and may never have, as though already it were 
his! 

Constantly he is pressing pathetically against his 
wretched limitations, wishing always to know more 
and more, and as constantly being denied. False 
notions in the shape of theories and religions as 
often as not arise to sweep away nearly all that he 
has mentally achieved—Christianity; Mithraism; 
Mohammedanism; the Dark Ages! One of his 
greatest comforts in so dour a state is to lick his 
chains and believe that they are essential to him— 
ornaments, no less—his Creator as loving, the forces 
which drive him as kind—a gift which in its power 
to make real surpasses reality! What a gift! 

But what is all this imagining of fine things which 
he may do and be but a kind of self-helping syn- 
chronic repulsion or swinging away from that which 
he is—a weakling—a nothing—limited and suffering ; 
in other words, a balm against too much pain? If 
it is anything more than that, chemistry offers no 
proof; ethics still less. The best one can say is 
that if there is a great Maker or Redeemer He has 
devised romance as the one opiate or aid whereby 
this minute, chemic, self-opionated creature can save 
himself from too much pain once his task becomes 
too grim, his lacerated nerves too painful, his trou- 
bled mind too weary. What else? Equation—equa- 
tion—an inherent conditional law of balance in Na- 
ture, a swinging to and fro between minute extremes 
for each of us, the farther reaches of which are of 
no great importance except to us, but which never- 
theless seem to include this happy power of imagin- 
ing great things for ourselves which acts just the 
same as a balm, the one human jewel of inestima- 
ble value in our very dusty and limited lives. 
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Lincoln Essential 
By Thomas R. Mather 


You can read a whole library on how 


to write a short story and try hard 
but never produce one good enough for 
Ladies 
libraries full 


enough 


Literary 
read 
not 


your wife’s weekly 
Club. 
of biographies catch 
understanding of the great man’s char- 
acter to produce a decent talk before 
your local Round Table. Libraries con- 
tain books about things, and of 
them. And understanding comes not by 


the about them method but by the of 


So can you 
and 


not 


them method. We should read more 
characters and fewer books; more 
books and fewer books about books. 


So would we profit—even in these days 
of efficiency and fizzle. 

“The Voice of Lincoln,” by R. M. 
Wanamaker (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York), is of Lincoln rather than 
about him; for the author has had yood 
taste enough to make the book mostly 
speak for itself. Lincoln himself makes 
his own statement, and the reader can 
get it. True, a narrative and exposi- 
tory text by the author accompanies 
the statement, a guide, so to term it, 
for the reader to the letters, conver- 
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how would 


Otherwise 


let us forgive. 

the author have had a book? And 
yet, has not Mr. Wanamaker pointed 
the way merely to a fuller and still 
better book? A book with Abe the 
only one to tell his story, just Abe 
arranged to talk by letter, conversa- 


tion, and by document; not a library 
about Lincoln, including Douglas, Hern- 
don, and the pig in the puddle; but a 
volume of Lincoln essential—the reader 
to hunt his own meat! The same chap- 
ter headings, the same quotations but 
more of them—the author to point the 
an apt word or sentence here 
but Abe to talk and talk; 


way by 
and there: 


the reader to listen and infer! 
Lincoln—what he said—is as near as 
we can get at him in this our fifty 
years after. And never was it more 
essential that we did get at him. We 
define Americanism anew. Just now 


are we weighed in the world’s balance, 
and we shall rise or fall in the scale of 
the world in accordance with our short- 
ly-to-come to be 
done about the League of Nations. If 
we humanity’s onrushing 
weight, she may trip us up and lose 
us in the shuffle. Accept our burden 
and the future is ours. Reject it through 


decision of what is 


side-step 
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as it may seem to point out the time- 
worn, all others said that 
government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people ought not to 
He 
did not say government of the Amer- 
for the 


Lincoln of 


and 
perish from the face of the earth. 


by the Americans, and 
Nor would he today 
by the peoples for the 
French, or any other absurd thing. His 


icans, 
Americans. say 


government 


whole thought was too large and too 
democratic for that; he would see that 
the other fellow may have a democratic 
backyard, even though pomp and cere- 
mony strut at his front door; but he 
himself 
other single, triple, 
quadruple other-fellow the exclusive 
use of the front yard of the world, 
where every one should freely pass. A 


neither 
double, 


would give nor any 


or even 


place for all the fellows, great or small! 
That’s what we must make. Entangling 


alliances, Washington to the contrary 













notwithstanding, are not to be our fy. 
ture trouble. Our trouble is proving ty 
be with a goodly group of little foreign 
fellows hard to catch and entangle, anq 
with a bunch of entangled senators 
mostly entangled in the meshes of their 
own partisanship and refusing to see 
that we have grown away from our 
childish spools and fish lines. We were 
colonies with little colony problems; 
we are a nation with a world burden, 
Time moves and things change. Even 
we have changed, and become entangled 
to boot. It is not a question of whether 
we ought get entangled in the future 
—man alive! we are already entangled, 
And we shall never get out of the tan- 
gle either, except we properly entangle 
the other fellows together with us in 
the interests of the whole set. Let’s 
lift the whole bale on our shoulders 
and manfully bear it forth into clear- 


ness and light. Let’s have a little less 
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Distinctive New Dresses 
Expressing the Autumn Modes 


"THEY have been arriving daily, and now there is a_ most comprehensive 
They call attention to the newness of their styling and the 


assortment. 


richness of their fabrics. 


It is such dresses as these that characterize their wearers as women of 
There are dresses of satin, tricolette, gros de londre, 
tricotine, serge velour, duvetyne, taffeta, georgette and English oxford, Fall-like 
in line and in ornamentation. 


discrimination and taste. 


They are priced from 


$39.75 to $295.00 


"PE new Drop-Stitch Tricolette Dress illustrated is not 


only very smart and attractive, but it is a special value. 


This is just the kind of dress you will want for immediate wear. 


made on stylish long lines, with a broad bias fold at the bottom. 
Buttons and a sash ending in a tassel adorn it most effectively, 


ANOTHER charming model is a Tricolette Coatee Dress that has the entire 
coat beautifully embroidered—an unusual contrast with the 
plain tricolette vest and skirt. 
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of Washington in retrospect and a little 
more of Lincoln applied in prospect. 
First, how about a divided house? Our 
newer secessionists, be they foreign 
land-grabbers or be they impeccable 
senators, must not break the bonds of 


our newer union. It is time _ to 
turn and read Lincoln _ essential. 
Secondly, government of the peoples, 


by the peoples, and for the peoples— 
what is it? Is it democracy or is it 
merely entangling alliances? 


efoofeote 


The “Personal” Column 


Some day someone will compile a vol- 
ume from the advertisements of the 
London papers during the period of the 
war: the work will not only furnish 
matter inexhaustible for those who are 
always writing pleasant essays on Side- 
lights of the Great War; it will as well 
be a source book for novelists whose 
plots are beginning to come a little thin 
and whose characters are growing stere- 
otyped. The picking for choice bits in 
the American newspaper is pretty mea- 
gre; we are too big or too uniform or 
too young—something prevents person- 
ality from coming to the surface. The 
English advertisement columns are Eng- 
lish; perhaps that is all the explanation 
there is; nothing in the Continental 
press or anywhere in the world is like 
them for ludicrousness and pathos and 
general richness. Who of us, for ex- 
ample, would be free to advertise his 
desire for work in such terms as these 


from the London Times? 

YOU BAD OLD MAN—A cheery, middle- 
aged ex-officer, two years foreign service, seeks 
really congenial job (beside the sea 
preferred); not afraid of anything except long 
hours, dry countries, and war. 


You will find every type in these “per- 
sonal” columns; no real idiosyncrasies 
are in the least swerved by a war of 
thirty nations. For example, the fussy 
one is quite as fussy as ever: 

LOST in France, Autumn, 1918, during the 
British Advance, PAIR SMALL BLACK 
FIELD GLASSES stamped Miss Allen, Old 
Beach, Tasmania. Owner anxious to recover 
possession. 

As Miss Amy Lowell would write it 
—mud, guns, shellholes, tramp-tramp, 
whizz-bang, night, blood, bones, boom- 
boom—the British Advance of 1918 and 
he expects to find his field glasses! 
Someone might like to make a pretty 
romance around Miss Allen of Tasma- 
nia, but we scent here no romance, only 
the pungent odor of fussiness. 

Sometimes it is stronger than fussi- 
ness: 

WOULD the PERSON in the Green Tyro- 
lese Hat note that though it may be a custom 
on his own course to pocket golf balls on the 
fairway, it is not done elsewhere? 

What is so classifying as the asser- 
tion that “it is not done”; what apithet 
so villifying as “Person”? One of last 
season’s comedies presented the trials of 
an English lady whose daughter, unbal- 
anced by the general topsy-turvyness of 
war time, fell in love with the grocer 
or the house painter or some other “per- 
son.” After a mishap to her lover, the 
daughter anxiously inquires how Mr. 
Squeers is feeling now, and her mother 
replies, “My dear, a Person does not 
feel at all!” 

England was. the land of the broad- 
sheet and the pamphlet. Opinion in 
Germany has always been expressed for 
the sake of some cause, some creed; in 


cushy, 








France it was in the interest of art. or 
In our own 
to make 


some new political system. 
country we print in order 
money, but in England men publish their 
individual convictions and their feel- 
ings for the sheer relief of utterance; 
it cost the golfer something over five 
dollars anonymously to rebuke the 
Green Tyrolese Hat, but it was an un- 
dcubtedly categorical imperative which 
impelled him to the expenditure. So 
with the following advertisement; it 
could have accomplished its practical 
purpose in four lines, but a soul, burst- 
ing with the thought of Bolshevism, 
would have been unrelieved. 
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A GENTLEMAN of independent ,means, 
wishes to EDUCATE 50 BOYS, age. 12 to 
14, at the Public Schools, orphans pre- 
ferred who have lost their fathers in the Great 
War, in commemoration of Peace and in the 
hope that State Control rendering the com- 
munity helpless will soon be ended and prevent 
the paralysis of industry, causing the total ruin 
of tens of thousands. 

It makes us think of the Saturday Re- 
view editor who starts off well enough 
on the situation in Russia or the League 
of Nations, but ends up every topic with 
the cry that one cannot get a laundress 
to launder since the world was made 
safe for democracy. 

Not all the advertisements are quaint 
or laughable; for from it. 





FOUND IN FRANCE, PHOTO, small snap- 
shot of group, girl, clergyman with moustache, 
lady with gray hair, officer in uniform. Taken 
out of doors; some trees and building in back- 
ground. Above found early February on the 
otherwise unidentified body of a man who kad 
lain out in Wytschaete Ridge for some time. 
Finder carefully buried the body. 

Day after day the “personal” column 
gives the lie to the cynics who say man 
lives to himself. Whatever else the war 
has gained us, it has definitely reawak- 
ened our sense of the holiness of senti- 
ment, our own sentiment and so our 
neighbor’s sentiment. A man will travel 
over a continent these days to deliver to 
those he has never seen nor ever again 
will see, some memento of a soldier son; 
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of the savings available 


immediately. 
considerably more. 


Only Another Week Remains in the 


August Sale of Furs 


@ This is intended as a note of warning to all who have not taken advantage 
If you intend buying a fur 
wrap for this Fall and Winter, we cannot urge you too strongly to buy 
Later on the very same garment—f it is to be had—will cost 
Through judicious buying we secured months ago furs 
that today we could not duplicate to sell at the August Sale Prices—and as 
each day passes the prices are advancing. 


during the August Sale. 
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luxurious beauty. 


statements. 
October Ist. 


October Ist or later. 


By making continual additions, our collection today is 
practically as complete as it was earlier in the month. The 
beauty of the modes this year is beyond compare. 
genius of leading furriers has evolved fur creations of 
Fur coats, coatees, capes, Dolmans, sets 
and individual pieces are shown in lavish array. 


@ Furs may be purchased now by charge 
customers, charge to be entered on October 
Others may select furs now, de- 
posit 20% of the cost and pay the balance 
Any fur purchased now will be 
stored free of cost in our vaults for delivery 


The 





Fur Sale. 











August Sale of Plush Coats 


—Is recognized as an ideal occasion on 
which to secure one of these handsome 
warmth-giving Coats. 
plush coats is quite large, and with the 
models for Winter distinctly assured, it 
is the height of wisdom to buy now. 
Plush coats may be purchased on the 
same terms as offered in our August 
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inquiries for owners of personal trifles 
found on the battle fields will appear in 
the newspapers for weeks; for example: 


SWORD—Found at Aulnoye, France. In- 
fantry sword, rusted; cipher “G. R.” and 
maker’s name. Farmer stated left by two 


mounted officers during 1914 retreat. Can any- 
body help find owner? 

He should not be difficult to find; 
there are not many of the First Hun- 
dred Thousand left. 

Of all these disinterested expressions, 
the finest that has ever come to our at- 
tention, was a notice in the Jn Memo- 
riam column, The memorial notices are 
a very sober transcript; for how many 
years will the words Jutland and Gal- 
lipoli occur through them! Sometimes 
the words are unhappily mvure—or 
should we say less?—than sorrowful: 

KUT GARRISON: “Theirs but to do and 


die.” In sacred and cherished memory of the 
heroic martyrs of Kut. 
By their country—‘Unhonored and unsung.” 


—that was the bitter cry of one who 
heard men call the effort in which his 
son fell, a “side-show.” 





But could any nobler appreciation be 
penned than this: 

TO AN UNKNOWN AIRMAN, shot down 
23rd 


man strongpoint S. 


November, 1917, whilst attacking a Ger- 


W. 
the effort to help out a Company of the Royal 
Irish Rifles, when other help had failed. 

He who made this memorial offering 
truly believed that gallant actions live 
forever and that to give them our hom- 
age is our sacred duty.—The Villager. 

Poeteete 
(et see 

Employer—The boy I had before is 
worth twice as much as you are. Boy— 
Did he get it?—Boston Transcript. 


of Bourlon Wood, in 


Poe%ee*. 
ae od 


Professor Brander Matthews detests 
the purist and the pedant. “And,” he 
mourns, “you find them in the most un- 
expected places. Only recently, at Co- 
lumbia, I introduced a very brave young 
airman to a very pretty girl. He said 
to her: ‘Do you go in for aviation?’ 
‘Dear me, no,’ she rippled, ‘one goes in 
for bathing, but one goes up for avia- 
tion.’” 
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The Rate’s Progress 


When he started—One cent a word: 





“He lit a cigarette.” 

Six months later—Three cents a word: 
“Taking out his ornate cigarette-case, 
he extracted one of the slender white 
cylinders and applied a match to it. The 
curling smoke mounted like incense at 
the altar of some, pagan goddess.” 

Two years later—Twenty-five cents a 
word: “With a gesture that embodied 
consciousness of position and supreme 
ease of manner, he poised the cigarette 
between his slim fingers. For just a 
fraction of a second he held it before 
putting it to his lips, as one pauses be- 
fore 1 kiss to take the fullest pleasure 
in the anticipation. Then the spurt of 
the match brought his features into 
sharp relief for an instant, to be veiled 
the next moment by the misty exhala- 
tion of that first perfect puff.” 

When he finally arrived—One dollar 


a word. “He lit a cigarette.” 
—From Life. 
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610-612 Washington 


Distinguished 


by Unusual Finesse in Designing, 


Sonnenfeld Autumn Hats 


attain a high degree of individuality and ‘‘differentness’’ without 


transgressing the bounds of refinement or good taste. 
selection now ready will prove a revelation in elegance, 
in beauty, in all those requisites of style and qual- 
ity which appeal to women of discrimination. 





Avenue. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReeDy’s Mrrror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
ReEeDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Op FreEepom by Francis Neilson. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, $1. 

An examination and elucidation of the eco. 
nomic, political and industrial problems of to- 
day in the light of the history of democracies 
since the Greek, reaching the conclusion that 
the machinery of state in all centuries has 
been of the same pattern and used for the 
same purpose—the subjugation of the people. 
True liberty is based on land-liberty and 
England’s history is studied in particular to 
show how the people of all countries gradually 
lost this liberty. The solution suggested is 
that the State take monopoly values and free 
industry from all taxation: by taking those 
values created by the community for the use 
of the community and leaving to the indi- 
vidual the full value of his product, natural 
rights are to be restored and the original 
economic and political freedom regained. Mr. 
Neilson is an Englishman who has lived many 
years in America; he was an observer of the 
Pullman and longshoremen’s strikes here and 
of the great railroad and mine strikes in Eng- 
land. For six years he was a member of the 
House of Commons and leader of the Land 
Values group. He is an active participant in 
political affairs, is an actor-manager, a play- 
wright, a public speaker and the author of 
eight other books. 


THEODORE RoosEvELT by William Hard. 
Boston: Thomas Bird Mosher, boards $1.50, 
vellum, $3. 

Hard’s beautiful tribute to Roosevelt, almost 
universally known, from the New Republic, 
preserved in a Mosher setting. All booklovers 
know that the Mosher imprint is given only to 
writing that is beautiful in every sense. 


BenHinp Rep Curtains by Mansfield Scott. 
New York: Small Maynard & Co., $1.50. 


A detective story introducing Inspector 
Malcolm Steele and a new question for crime 
analysts: in what degree is a man guilty of 
murder if he commits that murder while in a 
hypnotic state? Illustrations by George W. 
Gage. 


Cursep by George Allan England. Boston: 


Small Maynard & Co., $1.50. 

A South Sea thriller, wherein the crew of 
the good ship Silver Fleece undergo various 
horrible adventures because of a curse laid 
on the captain by a Malay witch, Illustrated. 


Tue CovENANTER: AN AMERICAN ExpoOsI- 
TION OF THE LEAGUE OF Nations by Wm. H. 
Taft, George W. Wickersham, A. Lawrence 
Lowell and Henry W. Taft. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25. 

A reprint in book form of the letters ex- 
planatory of the covenant for the league of 
nations embodied in the peace treaty which 
appeared in various American dailies during 
last May and June. Advocates of the league 
assumed that the opposition to it was based 
solely on a misapprehension of its terms, and 
these letters resulted. The introductory let- 
ters set forth the general objects sought by 
such a league, the means for their attainment, 
the nature of the proposed league and its ef- 
fect, or absence of effect, upon the sovereignty 
of the members. Each letter is signed by its 
author. The full text of the covenant is also 
given. 


Tue Story oF THE Rarinsow Division by 
Raymond S. Tompkins. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, $1.60. 

The official story of the famous Rainbow 
Division recruited from the National Guard 
of twenty-six states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, giving an account of their experiences 
and engagéments and the list of the personnel 
of the command. Foreword by Maj.-Gen. 
Charles T. Menoher who commanded the di- 
vision in all its battles. 
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Tue Grorerre by Henry G. Aikman. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, $1.60. 

The frank and sympathetic account of the 
temptations and experiences of a youth who 
goes to Detroit to make his fortune. The atti- 
tude and practices of the minor officials of 
Big Business, inside facts of department store 
business methods and the romance of the auto- 
mobile industry enter into the tale. 


Isaacs by Joseph Gee. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $1.35. 

David Isaacs was a general merchant who 
aspired to even better things, having risen 
from newsboy gamin. His transactions con- 
tinually bring him into temporary difficulty 
with the law but his native wit always saves 
him from serious consequences and he comes 
out the gainer. He is shrewd, he is resource- 
ful, he is a humorist who can turn the silver 
lining of any dark cloud and come out finan- 
cially bettered. There is many a hearty laugh 
and much amusement in “Isaacs.” 


Tue Cosmic Comepy or THE ViTaL UrRcE 
by Leonard Stuart (II. C. Anglican). Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 

The author assumes that he is interpreting 
to the American public the message of the 
ex-Kaiser writing at Amerongen, and deduces 
that the whole trouble with the kaiser and 
Prussian Kultur is lack of respect and venera- 
tion for womanhood. 


THE Trvat e WILLIAM PENN AND WILLIAM 
Meap edited Yon C. Seitz. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones ¢ i 

The text caxen from the ‘‘Compleat Col- 
lection of State Tryals’” first published in 
1719. The offense was “causing a tumult” 
and the trial was during the sessions held 
at the Old Bailey in London, September 1-5, 
1670. Both prisoners and jury ended up in 
jail for their obstinacy in maintaining the 
right of free speech. 


An Apoptep Husspanp (Sono OMOKAGE) 
translated from the Japanese of Futabatei 
by Mitsiu and G. M. Sinclair. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, $1.75. 

A modern Japanese novel whose theme is 
that peculiarly Japanese custom of the adopted 
husband. 


Marin CurrENTS OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
by J. D. M. Ford. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., $2. 


Eight lectures delivered at Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston during the winter of 1918. 
They constitute a survey of important currents 
running through the literature of Spain and 
call attention to the worth of the work pro- 
duced by the Spanish writers in America. The 
epic, ballad, lyric poetry and the novel are 
given special consideration. The author is pro- 
fessor of the French and Spanish languages 
in Harvard University. 


CrucisLE IsLanp by Conde B. Pallen. New 
York: Manhattanville Press, 23 E. 45th St. 


An adventurous romance in which the “vile 
Huns” are worsted by the brave Irish. 


Tue GREATER War by George D. Herron. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerly. 

It is our duty to accept the proposed League 
of Nations and better it, for unless we do 
so it is not Democracy that will triumph but 
Germany who after a period of chaos will 
reorganize Europe. A masterly preseritment of 
one phase of present problems. 


Tue Srven Wuo Stept by A. Kingsley 
Porter. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., $1.50. 

An allegorical play introduced by an essay 
on the futility of truth, the actuality of il- 


lusion. Beautifully printed. 


Tue House oF THE Twenty-SEVEN GARDENS 
by Gerald Stanley Lee. Northampton, Mass.: 
Mt. Tom Press. 

A plan for converting the dollar-a-year men 
into a force to work for the regeneration of 
the business world. A boost for the Hoggson 


hotels. 





Marts and Money 


The New York weekly bank statement 
shows a deficit of $812,690 in re- 
serves. While this superficially consid- 
ered doesn’t seem of much impotrance, it 
nevertheless reminds us that the mone- 
tary situation is somewhat precarious, 
overstrained, and well calculated to tax 
the remedial ingenuity of predominant 
financiers. The deficit reported on June 
14 last was $656,050. It was the first in 
several years, that is, since 1914. In 
part, the present shortage is undoubtedly 
the result of currency shipments to the 
west and south, where crops are begin- 
ning to move in great volumes and 
where requirements will be more or less 
abnormal until November. 

But there’s substantial reason for sus- 
pecting that foreign needs will soon 
prove a still more decisive influence in 
the banking world. The quotation for 
the British pound sterling was down to 
$4.12 the other day, parity being $4.8665. 
The present value is $4.1914. The recov- 
ery notwithstanding, fears yet exists that 
the $4 mark may be touched in the very 
near future. In such event, and especial- 
ly in case of a break below $4, adoption 
of radical relief measures will be not 
only advisable but compulsory. When 
sterling fell to $4.49 in October, 1914, 
financial experts of New York and Lon- 
don decided to float an issue of $500,000,- 
000 Anglo-French 5 per cent bonds at 98 
in this country. These sold at 97 lately, 
against 98 last January. Paris exchange 
is quoted at 8.10 francs, after dropping 
to 8.25 a few days ago. Parity is 5.18%. 
A slump to 9.56 in the value of Italian 
drafts synchronized with a report from 
London that the British Government. had 
signified consent to a request from Rome 
that the semi-annual interest on Italy’s 
debt to England be deferred. Prior to 
the war, parity for Italian exchange was 
the same as that for French, that is, 
5.18% lire, intrinsic value being equal. 

Even some neutral exchange rates in- 
dicate considerable depreciation. Partic- 
ularly striking are the losses in Scandi- 
navian, Dutch and Swiss quotations. 
The German mark is down to 4.85. It 
virtually spells bankruptcy. Even the 
“casual observer” should realize that 
such quotations for foreign currencies 
imply severe penalties on importations 
from the United States and thus exert 
baneful influences upon _ international 
trade. 

According to a cable from London, the 
British Government has removed practi- 
cally all restrictions on imports, but 
there’s no probability that we can be 
much benefited thereby so long as the 
pound sterling is at a discount of about 
16 per cent in New York. Some London 
financial authority has seen fit to record 
his indignant protest against American 
insinuations that Great Britain is bank- 
rupt. He stoutly insists that London 
still is the principal international cen- 
ter, that money is cheap in Lombard 
Street, and that England is exceptionally 
well entrenched as regards colonies, 
mines, oil concessions, etc. That’s all 
very well, as far as it goes, but the hard 
fact remains, all the same, that Wall 
Street is indeed talking about British 
insolvency. Even though the worst is 
not likely to materialize, prevailing sus- 
Picions put it beyond doubt that the 
economic prestige and power of Eng- 
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land have been terribly damagedy “Qui 
S'excuse, S'accuse,’ says a popular French 
proverb. 

After establishing new low records, 
Wall Street’s representative prices show 
recoveries of three to eight points in a 
number of instances. This despite an- 
other stiffening of call rates on account 
of deterioration in the banking posi- 
tion. The highest rate so far has been 
8 per cent. It is evidently hoped that 
the reserve deficit will again be made 
good within a few days. 

Threats of a big strike at steel plants 
were quickly discounted. United States 
Steel common declined to 9834, but ral- 
lied nearly four points subsequently on 
hasty purchasing for parties who had 
become over-enthusiastic on the short 
side of the market. ‘hey had forgot- 
ten the old rule that one should never 
sell stocks on strike news. The im- 
pression is that the season of labor 
troubles will soon come to a close, after 
compromises that shouldn’t make serious 
inroads upon revenues. Besides, the 
hope still exists that another highly 
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prosperous era cannot be far off, in view 
of pressing domestic and foreign require- 
ments of steel and steel products. There’s 
some conjecture with reference to the 
probable attitude of forty odd thou- 
sand employes of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration who own certificates of pre- 
ferred and common stock. 

The Midvale Steel Co. also has quite 
a number of workers among its share- 
holders. They have been guaranteed an 
annual dividend of not less than 6 per 
cent. The present official rate is only 
4 per cent. 

Railroad issues continue to act rather 
poorly, though they, too, indicate some 
improvement in valuations. Ruling quo- 
tations are unpleasantly low. They wit- 
ness to deep distrust in the future of 
railroad properties, despite the growing 
opinion that the Plumb plan will never 
be put into effect except with such modi- 
fications as will leave rights of stock- 
holders essentially unimpaired and in- 
sure compensating dividend rates. 

The multiplication of strikes is a dis- 
quieting sign of the times, however. It 





Sportsmen— 
Athletes—Everybody! 


You will find 


Otc us eat OFF 


the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train: 


and gain on. 


Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 


strenuous exercise 


is bound to 


bring. Satisfies it without any of 


that after-feeling 


of fullness that 


often comes with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 





St. Louis 
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Upon request we will mail you Our Booklet entitled 
‘‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds’”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 

310 N. EIGHTH STREET BOND DEPARTMENT 


increases the value of 
as well as cost of living. 


with a vigorous, universal 
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let, the Federation of Labor used the 
following language, in part: “The autoc- 



















you about your problems, to put our 

facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


se: ANSWER your question, to advise 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 


racy of the steel industry must remove 
itself from the face of the earth, or be 
removed by the sweeping tide of prog- 
ress that is today leading the people 
everywhere to better and higher con- 
cepts of life. As political autocracy has 
gone, so must industrial autocracy go. 
The roseate path of despots ended in the 
consuming fire of war.” Sounds like a 
cable from Moscow. 

Wall Street’s power of visualizing the 
future is put to a hard and painful test 
these days. National Bank deposits on 
Juné 30 smashed all previous records. 
They aggregated to $15,924,865,000 
Loans and discounts amounted to $10,- 
574,838,000, showing an increase of $670,- 
000,000 over the record of May 12 last. 
The process of inflation is plainly ap- 
parent in these figures. There’s heavy 
borrowing against Liberty and Victory 








bonds. But common wealth is shrinking 





when measured by mere money. 
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Our 
Information 


Desk 


Is located in the center of our 
lobby, midway between the 
Locust and St. Charles Street 
entrances. 


The man in charge will direct you to 
the proper departments, windows 
and employes and answer any ques- 
tions of a general nature pertaining 
to the various activities and services 
of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
thereby saving you valuable time and 
preventing vexatious delays. State 
the nature of your business-—he will 
direct you to the right place and 


person. 





US: Government 
Protection + 


-TO ST. CHARLES 
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Finance in St. Louis. 

It’s a steady, reassuring market on the 
local Stock Exchange. There is no evi- 
dence of heavy liquidation of meritorious 
issues, and none is likely to be seen in 
the near future. Holders are sitting 
tight. They find ample cause for main- 
tenance of faith in impessive manifes- 
tations of agricultural and industrial 
prosperity, and believe that the break 
in New York values will soon be fol- 
lowed by another notable upward move- 
ment all along the line. Another thing 
to be borne in mind is that St. Louis is 
approaching a position of financial in- 
dependence. New York is no longer, a 
potent influence in local affairs; nor in 
those of Chicago either, for that matter. 
And this is as it should be. Progres- 
sive decentralization of financial power 
and resources must in the course of time 
make for such a degree of economic 
stability throughout the country as has 
long been desired by farsighted idealists, 

Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce...... 134 





United Railways Leia ee a 10% 
do 4s skpaacadnaesasnonices S33Q ceseee 
Brockton Heel cccccccccccceen | teu 42 

Certain-teed com...............- 40% 41 

St. I. Cotton Compress...... 40 sane 

International Shoe com...... 120 122 

Brown Shoe com.................. | ae 

Hydraulic P. Brick com.... 9Y, 10 
ds: ef) i... ; ‘wa 46% 47 

Indiahoma Ref..... 7% 8 

Granite-Bimetallic  ... -50 

Ind. Brew. Ist pfd.... 14% 

AS a ae ae See 48 50 

National Candy com............ 105 107 

Marland Ref. ........ Rel 7 7% 


Answers to Inquiries. 


D. J. O., Batesville, Ark—Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas common is not an es- 
pecially desirable speculation. Reorgan- 
ization will provide for pretty stiff as- 
sessments. There are hints at $33 a 
share on common and $30 on preferred, 
both to be represented by equal amount 
of prior preferred stock. Of course, 
there’s the possibility that in the course 


tends to weaken the economic fabric. It 
loanable funds out losses. 
It has un- 
settling influences on values of all se- 
curities, and hurts credit all over the 
country, especially so because it coincides 
crusade 
against profiteering on both sides of the 
In throwing down the gaunt- 


| | THE BOOKFELLOWS 


ments may get chances to liquidate with- 
Hopes of this sort have not 
brought much satisfaction in recent years, 
Katy common has been bulled at various 
times in the last few months on enticing 
talk about possible oil discoveries, and 
it may well be that by and by some big 
finds will be reported from Oklahoma or 
Texas along company’s extensive lines, 

READER, St. Louis——American Woolen 
common is on a regular dividend basis 
of 5 per cent per annum. Five per cent 
extra was paid on February 1, 1919, and 
10 per cent on April 15. Both dividends 
were paid in Liberties. It is rumored 
that company plans increasing rate to 7 
per cent at early date. Considering the 
state of public opinion concerning profit- 
eering, 6 per cent would perhaps be more 
judicious. Stock is quoted.at 110, after 
sales at 137 a month ago. There being 
only $20,000,000 common _ outstanding 
and authorized, a 6 or even 7 per cent 
rate could easily be maintained in ab- 
sence of a sweeping change in prevail- 
ing exceptionally prosperous conditions. 
Balance for common stock for year 
ended December 31, 1918, was $9,524,- 
084, equal to 47.62 per cent. The margin 
of safety thus seems sufficiently ample 
for prospective necessities. 

G. K. B., Redfield, S. D—St. Louis & 
San Francisco income 6s are not a first 
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Announce the publication this fall of a 
ee ae Anthology, ‘In Praise of 

S.”” Vincent Starrett, Editor. 
lA" Loakly tidbit, for members only. 
Just say you are interested. 


a FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, 
Clerk , 5320 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, iil. 
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class investment. Too speculative for 


‘urrent price of 46% reflects fats 
that. Ct Pp V2 Salisbury Field and Margaret Mayo’s laugh- 


doubts about permanence of interest, ing landslide will make its annual visit at the 
: are 4 ® American Theatre week beginning next Sun- 
which needn’t be paid unless earned. day night with  matinees on Labor Day, 


Highest bonds ever sold at was 65—paid Wednesday and Saturday. “Twin Beds” is a 
jovial, rollicking comedy with a crowded 


in 1916, year of completion of reorgan- apartment house as its scene, the complexities 
Last January sales were made °% life shared too closely with the neighbors 


Coming Shows 


jzation. : 2 Bs as the frame work of its action and an in- 
at 4034. Amount outstanding is $35,- tensely amusing human group of people as its 
portrait gallery. Its lines flash with fresh 


P ; 
192,000. Company’s earnings are rela- wit and new coined slang, and its merit of 
We, clean wholesomeness’ shines benignly over 
tively good. ; characters, lines and _ situations. Theatrical 
MarKET, Somerville, 


Mass. — (1) records attest that “Twin Beds” is one of the 
: : ; ‘ f Ohi two emphatic standing. comedy hits. Lois 
Would recommend retention o 110 Bolton and Virginia Fairfax will head” the 
Cities Gas. Present price of 51% sug- admirable company to be seen here. 
gests undervaluation. Stock should do A melange of the humorous side of the 
ell in next bull movement (2) Can- soldier’s life, a sort of crazy quilt in song 
W - . c 


and story of what our boys did when they 
not advise investment in Pacific Gas and were not warring—describes the “Overseas 


‘ r Revue,’”’ the headline feature of the Orpheum 
Electric. (3) Chicago, Rock Island & opening bill for. next ay 3 afternoon, 
in . eae Labor Day, and all next week. It is interpreted 
Pacific refunding 4s are a commendable by an excellent New York company headed 
investment, and not likely to record ad- by Elizabeth Brice and Will Morrissey, who 
. - ee e spent more than a year with the A. E. F. 
ditional serious depreciation. Now quot- as members of the Overseas Theatre League. 
y at : Other offerings of the inaugural bill are 

ed at 66%, against a recent high mark Ernest Evans and girls in a new dance num- 
4. Holders will get full value in ber; Frances R. Renault, the Parisian fashion 

of 7642 " an, es na B f plate; James B. Donovan and Marie Lee in 
case of “sovietizing.” Federal constitu- their’ original comedy “Doing Well, Thank 
: os You;’? Sam Hearn, the ‘‘rube”’ with his fiddle; 
tion and Supreme Court decisions do and Everest’s Novelty Circus, a pleasing act 


not warrant fears of confiscation of for children. 


The Grand Opera House bill next week will 











“en by H Jack Gard i 
; 7 ath . be headed by Happy Jac xardner and com- 
R. F. R, McPherson, Kans.—Earn pany in a bright comedy war act entitled “War 
ings of Republic Iron & Steel Co. have Yone,” featuring Gardner as a blackface com- 
x edian. The act contains some good cross-fire 
been rather poor since January 1, but talk, with singing and ineerunnentes playing. 
“9 . Degnon and Clifton, under the title of ‘*Taking 
it's expected that a pleasant turn for the Thtnes Easy,” will oa ! 
gs Kasy, wi present one ol! 1e most 
better will be witnessed before Decem- amusing novelty acts in vaudeville. 2 Billy 
>. .9° . e ’ . Miller and company will offer “Adam Kiljoy, 
ber 31. Ruling price of 85 doesn’t point q comedy sketch. Other attractions ae ye 
' “ . oe Gilbert and Saul, accordion and violin; Infielc 
towards cut in 6 per cent dividend. A and Nobel, “Bits of Vaudeville;”’ Cantor and 
$4 rate might cause a fall to 60. At end Holley, dancers de luxe; Hughes and Smith, 
singing and dancing; Danny Simmons, he 
of 1918 total surplus was $35,122,462. Scotch Bluebell;’? Charles and Helen Pollye in 
noes : iti 4 a decided novelty; the Animated and St. Louis 
Properties are in fine condition, You're Weeklies, Mutt and Jeff and Sennett comedies 


not likely to lose if you decide to stick and Ditmar animal pictures. 


The Golden Bird, the canary of_ almost 

efeofe human intelligence, presented by Lorraine 
Evon, the charming ge * the chief 

act on the bill the last half of the current 

Landlord, Beware! week at the Columbia. The pines, peace 2 

. a . ++ ‘Tom Moore in ‘“Heartsease,”’ by narles EK. 

In these days of strikes abounding it Klein. It is the story of a wandering ee 
is refreshing sad the advertisements and his struggle for name and fame, an ab- 
a velreming te oeme he: : sorbing drama that strikes at the heart of 
of a large and deservedly growing local things and makes one =< the Seewhe of — 
thic noi ili and romance. Among the other importan 

concern which are running in the dailies. vaudeville numbers are_ Miller and Lyle, col- 
They voice the sentiments of a man who ored comedians, and Hamilton brothers, sen- 


: : sational barrel jumpers. 
He is not a painter ~ 


to your holdings. 


has joy in his work. 


aed 5 a sJoolooge 
or a musician or a corporation lawyer or 
an architect or a labor leader. He owns Got Him 


a moving van—or may be seven hundred Captain Roy Francis, one of the trans- 
of them. He also owns a storage plant, Atlantic airmen, recently made quite a 
housed in one of St. Louis’ most beau- sum for the Red Cross drive in New 
tiful buildings, located on one of St. York in a novel manner. Approaching 
Louis’ highest hills. He is justly proud . sillionaire friend he took three silver 
of this storage plant—and his ad-man dollars from his pocket, juggled them a 
shares his enthusiasm. 
tween the two of them they make you “How many pieces of money do you 
« 2ce = $10 « ac , ( nee aes - a 

feel that no less mene * > - l see?” “Three.” was the prompt reply. 

j y ag your household fur- «; ; y : 
be worthy of storir 8) : ‘I say there are four,” retorted Francis. 
niture, your rugs, bric-a-brac, silverware. “6 Tm. ween, will you comtribate 2 

" ‘ ree aaa ae g, } 
This OVIng man deprives moving ©" thousand dollars to the Red Cross?” 
its horrors: he will aid you in finding a “estalate? wes thn wilson sake 
new locati ill come into your home, ,.,,, ; : He : * “nl 
ew location, w : oar Well give it then,” retorted Francis; 
pack all your furniture, carry it into the 
new house “and arrange it thoughtfully. 
Doesn't that suggest Elysium ? “Every job 


“of course I’m wrong.” 
sfoefeote 
“You Americans are too frank; you 


of packing, removing and storage 1s an 
That is 


occupation interesting and_ pleasing.” do not look before you leap. 
There you have it! His work is interest- 
I know something of George at a dinner in London recently. 


why you are poor diplomats,” said Lloyd 
ing and pleasing. 
this man and his work and I know that “In fact, your diplomacy calls to mind 
the ad-man lived up to the motto of his the conversation I once overheard be- 
wrote tween two American gentlemen at a 
“these buildings reflect in all sincerity house party. ‘Beastly bore, isn’t it?’ 
a service, thoughtful, painstaking and said the first. ‘Yes. It is anything but 
reliable.” If the rent profiteers aren’t exciting.’ ‘I say, old chap,’ added the 
careful Mr. Orcutt may be moved to first, ‘why not get away from the in- 
house unfortunate apartment hunters fernal place. What say if we jump into 
himself ! my car and take a run down to the 
club?’ ‘Sorry, dear boy, but I can’t. You 


National association when _ he 


efoateete 

Edith—Jack told me I was so inter- see, I'm the host.’” 
esting and so beautiful. Marie—And yet sfoefoots 

you will trust yourself for life with a When passing behind a street car look 

man who begins deceiving you even dur+ oyt for the car approaching from the 


ing his courtship.—London Opinion. opposite direction. 
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Week Beginning | 
P Sunday Night AUG. 31 
Matinees Labor Day, Wednesday and Saturday 


miribenteeien, twa EDS 





THE LAUGH FESTIVAL 
With LOIS BOLTON and Notable Cast 


























Will Open Labor Day, Sept. 1st 
2:15—TWICE DAILY—8:15 


ELIZABETH BRICE in the “OVER SEAS REVUE” With win Morrisey and 


Broadway Cast of 20 


ERNEST EVANS & GIRLS—Francis Renault—Sam Hearn—Donovan & Lee 


Everest’s Novelty Circus SEATS NOW SELLING 
a 





(N VAUDEVILLE 























FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THIS AFTERNOON AND EVENING 


ALL THIS WEEK — VAUDEVILLE 


Band Concerts, Swimming, Dancing. 





Thursday —North St. Louis Busine ss Men’s Association. 


FINAL PICNICS OF THE SEASON 


Saturday—Welshmen of America -—CLOSING DA 
Monday—September 1—GRAND LABOR DAY PICNIC. 
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GATETY * OMe ety 


THIS WEEK 


HELLO AMERICA Lew ,opy 


Next Week—Jean Bedeni’s Peek-A-Boo 
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HURTIG’S 
































THE NEW COLUMBIA 


PRICES, 15c AND 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts 





THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.—Cease ——less———_-1} p. m. 


Latest Features 

















Somehow, be- little, spread them on his palm, and said: | 





STANDARD THEATER 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT 
TWO SHOWS DAILY 2:15 AND 8:15 


THIS WwEEK—Mischief Makers 


NEXT WEEK—MONTE CARLO GIRLS 

















BASEBALL 


BROWNS vs. DETROIT 





TIME 3:30 
AT SPORTMAN’S PARK 


BROWNS vs. CLEVELAND 
AUGUST 29, 30, 31 SEPTEMBER 1, 1, 2, 


TICKETS ON SALE AT WOLF’S, BROADWAY AND WASHINGTON 











10¢ 
OR 


oe FWA KOTIOAC 


FOR HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN = 


(Ask For A-K Tabs] "TA B LETS 











The Problem Solved— 


*“CICARDIS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 





EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 


“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT" 


Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden 
A. J. CICARDI 






























The Most Beautiful Storage 
Plant in America 





FIREPROOF 
STORAGE 
EXPERT 
PACKING 
CAREFUL 
REMOVALS 


All that experience and 
high-class equipment can 
accomplish. Electric vans 
--white help exclusively. 
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A Million of Contented Men, 
Women and Children 


S!- LOUIS 1s pre-eminent, not only for its beauty, 

but also for the charm of its suburban communities. 
University City, Webster Groves, Kirkwood. Clayton, 
Normandy and Ferguson dive to this city an environment 
of villa loveliness, unusual, distinctive. 













It is this entire area of wonderful homes and enterprises 
that is efficiently served by the Orcutt Company, to 
whom every job of Packing, Removal or Storage is an 
occupation, interesting and pleasing, as enjoying a part 
somewhere in conserving the general welfare. 





Call Cabany 6030 for such attentive work as you may 
require. The rates are reasonable, the service prompt 
and thoughtful, and the results to you highly satisfactory. 





©MRCUTT COMPANY 


Delmar at Harvard 
























India—A Graveyard 


i 
- i 
i The economic and educational results of British rule in India can be has added the Rowlatt Act. This latter deprives a suspected person of 
\ i summed up in these facts: his entire liberty and empowers’ the officials to do as they please in the 
i EDUCATION:—neither free, nor compulsory, nor universal. name Of “lew end Somer. - : : 
a ILLITERACY :—93% The cry for freedom and liberty in India was answered by bombs and 
A if : i £ machine guns from airplanes, used by the same Britishers who were so 
ht LENGTH OF LIFE:—23.5 years. eager to get Indian recruits for the war—that autocracy be crushed 
i ' DEATH RATE:—32 per 1,000. abroad. Many hundreds—men, women and children—were killed as a 
AVERAGE INCOME:—$9.50. a year per capita, wend of = Mata of the British Czarists upon the innocent, unarmed 
; AVERAGE TAXES:—$1.60 a year per capita. ; To add insult to injury ‘punishments’? have been meted out to those 
AVERAGE WAGES:—About 11 cents a day for unskilled labor. Indians who took part in the protests against the misdeeds of govern- 
INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR: ment. Up to June 20th, 596 people were tried by Court Martial in one 
. Province alone. Among these were lawyers, editors and other prominent 
MEN:—About 1% million. men of the Punjab. 
id wag rn 1 billion dollars, plus all expenses of the Indian 73 were sentenced to death. 
‘4 MATERIAL:—Millions of tons of food and fodder. Army equip- 147 were transported for life (imprisonment in Andaman Is.) 


ment and military stores. 

is THE REWARD FOR THIS LOYALTY: 

i FRESH COERCION LAWS:—the Rowlatt Act. 

| MACHINE GUNS AND BOMBS:—to disperse unarmed crowds. 
yi IMPRISONMENTS, TRANSPORTATIONS AND DEATH SEN- 





204 were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 

A number of citizens were flogged in the streets. Many papers have 
been suppressed and the security deposits of others have been forfeited. 
Patriotism in India is a crime; hence these “‘punishments.’’ 

Public life in the Punjab has been killed. The country is virtually 
dead. 























TENCES:—as punishments. 


OK * * + 


The very high mortality from plague, cholera, malaria, influenza and 
other infectious diseases, and from famines, which have become chronic, 
is proof of how the vital resistance of the people has been constantly 
diminishing. Because of poverty, brought about by the economic ex- 
ploitation by the British, millions are suffering and starving. During the 
last three months of 1918 six million people died from influenza alone. 
The total deaths from 1875 to 1918 have been two hundred and forty- 
three millions. 

To the existing oppressive laws of the country—the obsolete regula- 
tions of 1818, 1819 and 1827, the Arms Act, the Press Act, the Seditious 
Meetings Act, the Defense of India Act, etec.—the British Government 


From the dead bones of the half-starved and half-naked Indians the 
British are still exacting a heavy toll of men and money. People are 
dying and the foreign bureaucracy which is responsible for these results 
is triumphantly jubilant. 

India, once a garden, is now a graveyard. This is how the British 
have established ‘‘democracy.’’ 

India’s wrongs will not be righted unless the people are permitted 
to decide their own destiny without the interference of any foreign 
nation. 

We, the workers of India, appeal to the workers of the United States 
of America and of the world to help us in our fight against capitalistic 
autocracy. 


India Labor Union of America 


1400 Broadway, New York 











